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Aesthetic Musicality of Monologue in Maya Angelou's The Reunion 


Shaymaa Hadi Radhi & Dr. Muslim Abbas Eidan, 
General Directorate of Education in Najaf & Mazaya University College, Iraq 


Abstract 

Music works as a deep river in life and writing of Maya Angelou as a treasured African- 
American artist. Angelou presents the passions of her black people in terms of rhythms of 
words and music of ideas. The bulky experiences of her life help her translate any situation 
she passes by into a kind of emotional musicality. Angelou sings her life in a theatrical way 
in different melodic tones. The aesthetic voice of the Black woman as a performer is present 
in Angelou's long or short narrative discourse. In her short story “The Reunion", we find 
that she employs the mechanism of aesthetic monologue as a musical tool in order to 
participate in the main stream of black aesthetics in modern American literature. In her 
inspiring narrativity, she constructs an aesthetic harmony between her personal history and 
that of her oppressed people. She's aesthetically elevating the status of the Black woman in 
life and literature. Our paper will argue the significance of the Black woman's voice as an 
aesthetic monologue. 

Key Words: Maya Angelou, The Reunion, aesthetic musicality, monologue, aesthetic 
elevation. 


Introduction: 
The Black Woman-Writer as an Aesthetic Speaker and Singer of Truth 
"Truth is beauty, beauty truth." 
(John Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn and Other Poems (2004: 32) 
“We write because we speak [and sing] our truths out loud." 
Dominique Morisseau: “Why We Tell the Story" (2018) 


To be an aesthetic speaker of truth, one must be not only a serious seeker of truth, but a 
constant singer of it in all fields of life. Morisseau argues that “[w]hen a Black woman opens 
her mouth to speak her truth out loud, she carries a million burdens and loyalties on her 
back" (ibid). The matter, especially on the part of the black woman-writer, does not demand 
a physical strength only; it demands an imaginative power as well. The one who is patient 
and strong enough to bear the bitter hardships of the truth's road must have a strong aesthetic 
backbone. The aesthetic speaker of truth, consciously or unconsciously, finds himself/herself 
in a constant quest for an inner voice, the storehouse of the musical tales narrated by means 
of songs of the successive generations. Out of the threads of such cultural and traditional 
tales, the aesthetic monologue could be skillfully woven. 

Concerning the use of monologue, most of the black women writers of short story in America 
resort to the orientation of what it comes to be called the ‘Stream of Consciousness’. 
Furthermore, that term is interchangeably related to the ‘interior monologue’. In the dramatic 
or non-dramatic discourse of the black women writers, the interior monologue could be used 
as a narrative technique. By means of that significant device, they intend to aesthetically 
mirror “the thoughts passing through the minds of their protagonists” (Khabbazbashi, etal., 
2014: 81). 

We think that the aesthetic monologue of the short narrative discourse written by the black 
American woman helps her “carve out space for [herself] and [her] voice as a black woman", 
to use the words of Morisseau (2018). Such kind of aesthetic monologue acknowledges that 
the black woman's “total humanity will have value and be heard and experienced in creative 
abundance" (ibid). So the endless trace of truth could justify the aesthetic action of the 
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narrative writing. Black women writers such as Maya Angelou, Toni Morrison, Alice 
Walker, Toni Cade Bambara and others write because they are determined to speak the truths 
of their black community, and sing them. They write narratively at a very special and 
aesthetic moment by means of which they can “love and protect and also defy and reject"; 
they write ^where [they] can be ugly and beautiful and tragic and heroic and feel the range 
ofthe human experience without being policed for [their] emotionality” (ibid). Angelou feels 
that her creative work is part and parcel of that bulky tradition of writings done by the black 
community ‘serious’ writers: 

I am a member of the community, serious writers; I suppose much like 

a drug addict is a member of a community. I know what it costs to write 

...aS soon as that it so, one is part of that community. I’m part of the Afro- 

American writing community, because that is so. I’m writing out of my 

own background, but it is also the background of Toni Morrison, Toni Cade 

Bambara, Nikki Giovanni, Carolyn Rodgers, Jane Cortez. All the black women 

who are writing today and who have written in the past: we write out of 
the same pot (Maya Angelou: An Interview by Cheryl Wall, 2014:15-16). 


Maya Angelou, is the ‘renaissance woman’, the ‘voice of our time’, the ‘legendary woman’, 
and, just to mention few accolades. She is really *a formidable icon, ...with a speaking voice 
cadenced like an epic poem and a presence that evokes an aging African queen warrior” 
(“Maya Angelou: Voice of Our Time”, September 7, 2011). From the very youth, she 
believed in trusting life which loves the person who is daring enough to live it whether it is 
sweet or bitter. In the whole experiences of her long lifetime, Angelou appears as “the 
woman who rarely took a pass, the one who forged ahead, challenged herself and changed 
the world in small and large ways for more than 80 years” (ibid). Such bulky task demands 
strong will, patience and courage in addition to great experiences in different fields of life. 
In every experience, she molds a new aesthetic voice. She’s the constant seeker of her own 
truth and that of her black people. As a cultural worker in the area of Civil Rights Movement, 
Angelou has a high-pitched voice in expressing the rights of the oppressed and repressed 
people especially Black women. Her brave voice has broken the manacles of injustice. By 
being the real voice of her time, “Angelou’s fearlessness helped pioneer a literary 
blossoming for African-American women that would encompass such figures as Alice 
Walker, Paule Marshal, Toni Cade Bambara and Nobel Laureate Toni Morrison", as it is 
rendered by Laura Miller (2014). Angelou’s ‘gorgeous voice’ makes others listen to her 
attentively and admiringly. She’s a woman of “powerful baritone [which] reminds us to 
persevere, to rise above — and that the human spirit is indomitable”, to use the words of 
Furlan (2014). All the truths that she struggles to speak and sing openly are around the social, 
cultural and political justice for her black people in general and black women in particular. 

Music is the dynamic spirit of Angelou’s creative discourse whether it is poetry or prose. 
Her aesthetic “genius is to view the world as a musical palette. She intuits that there is a deep 
and abiding connection between poetry and bird song”, according to Henry (2014: 48). 
Angelou herself mirrors such a sort of aesthetic musicality as she says: “A bird doesn’t sing 
because it has an answer, it sings because it has a song”. Actually, we can argue that in 
Angelou’s literary discourse there is a deep affinity between the speaker of the truth as a 
narrator and its singer as an aesthetic musician. Angelou’s aesthetics as a singer and 
performer is deeply rooted in the soil of the Black Southern music. Music to her is no longer 
an artistic discourse only; however, it is a spiritual one. Music in her philosophy of thinking 
black is a speaker of an aesthetic language. Mahalia Jackson debates over that important 
notion saying: “Music speaks a language to individual souls that cannot always be expressed 
by the spoken word. There is something about music that your soul gets the message" 
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(Southern, 1968: 267). The musical language of Angelou's creative discourse mirrors the 
traditional southern outlet for the constant tension in life. It helps one encounter the crucial 
situation confidently. “No matter what a trouble comes to a person", Jackson asserts, “music 
can help him face it” (ibid). 
Angelou has a significant musical background depending upon her rich experiences since 
the very bitter childhood in the segregated South. We read in her first autobiographical novel, 
I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, the symphony of the southern pain: 

In Stamps the segregation was so complete that most black children 

didn't really, absolutely know what whites look like. They were different, 

to be dreaded, and in that dread was included the hostility of the powerless 

against the powerful, the poor against the rich, the worker against jobless 

and the ragged against the well dressed. I remember never believing that 

whites were really real (1969: 25) 


The aesthetic power of musicality is not only used and performed on the stage of the body 
of Angelou's longer autobiographical narratives, but it is found in the very titles of these 
works. Each word is a musical speaker of truth. The truth of the dark time of segregation in 
the American South. Each word is the singer of the whole truth of bitterness suffered by 
black children at schools and black adults in factories and cotton farms. It is that bitter 
southern truth that Angelou's aesthetic memory manifests now and then and here and there. 
In Angelou's longer narrative works such as / Know Why the Caged Bird Sings (1969), 
Gather Together in My Name (1974), Singin' and Swingin' and Gettin' Merry Like 
Christmas (1976), The Heart of a Woman (1981), All God's Children Need Travelling Shoes 
(1986), Angelou has created a sort of aesthetic poetics as she puts her narrative titles in so 
sensitive and attractive dialogic musicality. The musical language is felt in the words that 
may frame a narrative polyphonic sense in the reader's mind, the words are talking to each 
other in a melodic way. In addition to the aesthetic musicality of the titles above, we can feel 
the vernacular language of the Black Southerners as if we were touching their hearts with 
our sensual fingers. Angelou raises a Bakhtinian dialogic questions in her reader's mind 
when he/she thinks of the polyphonic southern voices especially those of black women. That 
polyphonic rhythmicality could be felt in the musical dialogue among the letters of the words 
that frame the backbone of the title. Critic Mary Jane Lupton argues that Angelou addresses 
her *reader's mind about the [aesthetic] importance of music" (1998: 109-110). Such kind 
of aesthetic musicality seems "similar to the polyphonic rhythm in jazz music" (ibid). 
Moreover, she proves to be aesthetically crafted in weaving the threads of her interior 
monologue in a type of poetic, dramatic and narrative musicality. Thus, our present paper 
will debate over the most significant topics of ‘Maya Angelou as an Aesthetic Musician of 
Powerful Words’, and ‘Monologue as a Theatrical and Musical Mechanism’ in Maya 
Angelou's short narrative discourse: “The Reunion". 


Maya Angelou as an Aesthetic Musician of Powerful Words 

“Music was my refuge. I could crawl into the space between the notes and curl my back to 
loneliness". (Maya Angelou, Singin’ and Swingin’ and Gettin’ Merry Like Christmas, 
2010). 

“Music was my friend, my lover, my family” (Maya Angelou: Gather Together in My 
Name) (2009: 135). 

Maya Angelou’s life is a river of songs. There are many sources that created that iconic and 
phenomenal river. Her rhythmical character had been framed from the very childhood by 
bulky emotional sources starting with her grandmother Annie Henderson. Angelou describes 
the thrilling rhythmical voice of that great woman saying: “Her voice was soft only because 
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she chose to keep it so. In church when she was called upon to sing, she seemed to pull out 
plugs from behind her jaws, and the huge almost rough sound would pour over the listeners 
and throb in the air" (Angelou,1969: 46). 
As the other Afro-American writers, Angelou believes that the ritualistic music plays a key 
role in shaping her literary work to a great extent. She has asserted: “I listen for the rhythm 
in everything I write, in prose or poetry. And the rhythms I use are much like the blues and 
the spirituals" (Angelou at the Algonquin: An Interview by Cheryl A. Wall, 2014: 16). Asa 
spiritual modal for Angelou, the grandmother has a charismatic character. By means of its 
musical tone, Annie Henderson’s voice had supplied Angelou with a “kind of faith, a mantel 
that she was passing on to her granddaughter by example. The adult Angelou would follow 
in her footsteps" (Henry,2014: 59). Angelou, in turn, would pass on that mantel of faith to 
the following generations. The other source that makes her dig into the fathomless layers of 
her powerful voice is her self-imposed muteness due to being raped by her mother's 
boyfriend when she was eight years old. As her uncles killed the rapist, she thought that her 
voice had killed the man. About the sexual trauma caused by the rape in so early childish 
age, Angelou wrote in a 2013 op-ed in The Guardian: “I thought I had caused his death 
because I told his name to the family...I decided that my voice was so powerful that it could 
kill people" (Angelou, 2013). That episode made her grandmother bring her a teacher called 
Mrs. Flowers, the woman who encouraged her to explore the aesthetic musicality of her 
voice by means of reading. She took Angelou's hand to discover the voice of Shakespeare 
in terms of reciting his sonnets aloud. Sara Warden (2019) acknowledges that Mrs. Flowers 
*...saw in young Maya a powerful voice waiting to speak [the truth]- a voice so powerful. ..". 
Mrs. Flowers. has taught her to encounter the ugliness of the world by the beauty of the 
musical voice. According to Sara Warden: 

Maya's teacher, Mrs. Flowers taught her the beauty and positivity 

that was possible with words. She taught her Shakespeare and poetry 

and set Maya up with what would be and inexhaustible source of 

courage and a rapturous shield against the sordid attacks of the world- 

words. With words Maya floated through a world that was made heavier 

for her than most. Words gave Dr. Maya Angelou that which words could 

never describe-her smile and a performer's wry laughter at the absurd 

beauty of life being rendered majestically by her once-silent voice (2019). 


The ‘inexhaustible source of courage and a rapturous shield’ of powerful words enabled 
Angelou to encounter the passive situation with an aesthetic musicality that could turn its 
‘sordid’ ugliness into tangible beauty. 

Poetics of Angelou, especially in her narrative discourse “can be traced to African American 
oral traditions like slave and work songs...in her use of personal narrative and emphasis on 
individual responses to hardship, oppression and loss", as it is argued by K. Sornambiga 
(2014: 10,). Those traditional songs had widened the scope of her narrative thinking and 
provided her a bulky diction of musical and powerful words. They made her a rhythmical 
woman. Everything in her life is an aesthetic rhythm. She has a magical power to 
aesthetically turn the normal daily details of life into rhythmical beings both in poetics and 
narration areas. To Angelou, “[e]verything has rhythm, everything dances, ... For a long 
time, I would think of...my whole body, as an ear and that I could just go into a room and I 
could absorb sound. I never did find a voice I didn’t find wonderful and beautiful” (qtd. in 
Shatkin, 2014). More and more, the rhythm in Angelou’s text, sentence, and even in one 
word has a dominating aesthetic energy. She works so hard in order to mold her melodic 
words. So the power of Angelou’s word lies in its aesthetic melodic musicality. 
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Monologue as a Theatrical and Musical Mechanism in Maya Angelou's “The Reunion” 
“If the sea had a woman's voice, it would sound like Maya Angelou's — powerful and deep, 
with every word falling like a wave and enunciated with a poet's precision" (“Maya 
Angelou's Beautiful Voice", May 28, 2014). 

An "interior monologue is an extended set of spoken thoughts, ideas or reflections. It is 
uttered from the more usual interior world of hidden thoughts and therefore uniquely 
experienced in performance by the world that has the rare privilege to hear it" (Collman, 
2016: xii). 

Angelou's Aesthetic monologue is expressing the black southern speech given by a single 
character or narrative protagonist in a dramatic story. In the dramatic platform of her 
narrative discourse, Angelou focuses her mind on the very vocalization of the character's 
way of thinking. She uses the interior monologue in a harmonious way with the outside 
dialogue of the dramatic characters of the narrative performance. It is a traditional device 
used in the theatre, an aesthetic speech that would be narrated on the stage of the page in 
terms of southern blues and jazz music. The aesthetic monologue is no longer a theatrical 
device; its action extends to include novel, movies and television series. 

In terms of her original theatricality, Maya Angelou makes her monologue, whether in short 
or long narrative discourse, play a key role in the aesthetic game of storytelling. She 
dramatizes the narrative situation in order to show the audience of her readership more 
details about her major characters. In other words, Angelou employs the monologue as a 
theatrical and musical device as she invites her audience to share the inner thoughts or 
backstory of her protagonist. Angelou's creative genius is great enough to master the 
mechanism of storytelling in a theatrical way, she dramatizes the page as if she were making 
it a stage. So Angelou, here, establishes such a kind of aesthetic and musical theatre in her 
short narrative discourse. Throughout the art of her narrativity, Angelou focuses on the 
necessity of understanding the black woman's voice as an aesthetic monologue in order to 
tell the truth of the story of bitter reality that she struggles strongly to change. Morriseau 
sheds the light on that kind of necessity saying: “[t]his is why monologues for Black women 
necessary. This is why writing for Black women is necessary. This is why Black Lives 
Matter, and Black Voices Matter, and Black Women Matter" (Morriseau (2018). The 
aesthetic necessity of monologue is a crucial subject in the traditional southern set of thinking 
black. It gives the black woman-writer a space for a contemplative digging in order to 
unearth the hidden truth of the racial and social injustice at the same time. "These things 
[truths]”, Morriseau continues, “are not separations. They are dependent upon each other for 
a thorough exploration of our valuable humanity” (ibid). 

The aesthetic monologue of any black American woman-writer stems from the South which 
plays such a kind of “mythical role...in the African diaspora” (Denard, 1998: iv) That 
‘mythical role’ is translated aesthetically in terms of a sorrowful southern music invented 
“out of thrown things”, according to Toni Morrison who thinks that the black southerners 
*.. invented everything: a music that’s the world’s music, a style, a matter of speaking, a 
relationship with each other, and more importantly, psychological ways to deal with it” (ibid: 
14).South, therefore, could work as a fertile soil for growing the seeds of aesthetic musicality 
out of “a whole new experience —and it is a modern experience. So that there is some 
modernity and some grasp on the future that the South holds more than any other place” 
(ibid: 15). It’s that new-born jazz moment that makes its aesthetic turning point in the modern 
American culture. Toni Morrison argues that “jazz was the moment when Blacks took the 
country over in terms of its tone-not its money, not its business, but it was all in its blood by 
then, it was all there” (ibid). So the price paid by the Southern Blacks on the road of that 
new aesthetic culture is so expensive. No oppressed race like the Blacks could create a harp 
of aesthetic musicality out of their deep bleeding southern wounds. Maya Angelou’s 
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aesthetic and musical discourse could be read in terms of her literary importance “which 
rests upon her exceptional ability to tell her life story as both a human being and black 
[Southern] American woman in the twentieth century" (McPherson, 1986: 164). 
As a store of such a bulky tradition of the sorrowful jazz and blues, Angelou's South is 
physically and aesthetically mirrored as a dominating setting expressing the southern drama 
of Blacks at different decades. Angelou writes from the deep layers of the Southern sorrow. 
She confidently has said: “I write for the Black voice and any ear which can hear it” 
(Bloom,2009: 62). Angelou is a southern singer of her deep sorrow. Richard Gray reads 
Angelou's aesthetic sorrow saying: 

But what Angelou did with all the [Southern] sorrow she experienced and 

encountered was to turn it into song — and to give it an exemplary status. 

She writes, or rather sings for herself, just as all the great American writers 

since Walt Whitman do. But she is also writing or singing for the reader. She 

is sorrowing for and celebrating herself; and, at the same time, sorrowing for 

and celebrating humanity — particularly, that portion of humanity that suffers 

because of their race, gender, poor social position or lack of cash, but refuses 

to let go, lie down or give up (2014). 


Writing for ‘the Black voice’ by means of a black woman-writer is not an easy task. It 
demands a strong aesthetic backbone to carry out the heavy burdens of the sorrowful 
southern experience. To create a bulky discourse of short stories related to the philosophical 
thought of ‘Black Aesthetics’ is beyond publishing the book of Confirmation: An Anthology 
of African-American Women Writers, edited by Amiri Baraka in 1983. Angelou's “The 
Reunion” was included in that significant anthology. Her narrative action, here, stems out of 
a wide-scope experience in working as a cultural worker and activist within the confines of 
Black Aesthetic Movement and Civil Rights Movement in the fifties and sixties. Angelou 
was one of the challenging black writers who struggle, both in life and literature, to let the 
black woman’s voice-by means of aesthetic musicality of jazz and blues- in order to be heard 
in the racial, patriarchal and even political circles in a male-dominated society. As an 
aesthetic reader of Angelou, the critic Cheryl Wall acknowledges that “Angelou was a 
longtime Jazz aficionado” (Wall, 2014: 8). So “The Reunion” is “Maya Angelou’s jazz short 
story” (Lespinasse, 2014: 65). This story is that of recalling “the life of Phelomena Jenkins, 
a virtuosic black female piano player reminiscent of jazz pianist Mary Lou Williams” (ibid). 
It portrays the racial clashes between the oppressive Whites and the oppressed Blacks in the 
American South. Philomena and her parents were treated in a very humiliating way since 
their work as servants at the white family of “Beth Ann Baker of the Baker Cotton Gin”. By 
means of the interior monologue and "[t|hrough memories and ritualized dialogue, 
Phelomena narrates the possibility and actuality of a reunion between herself and ‘Beth Ann 
Baker'". Their story makes the readers “learn that their contentious past is steeped in the 
racial politics of servitude and segregation” in the South (ibid). 
In the “The Reunion", we read one of Angelou’s protagonist's extracts which take the form 
of a monologue: 

That used to be my song, for so many reasons. In Baker, the only time I 

could practice jazz, in the church, was round ‘bout midnight. When the 

best the best chord changes came to me it was generally round “bout 

midnight. When my first lover held me in his arms it was round “bout 

midnight. Usually when it is time to play that tune I dig right into it. But 

this time I was too busy thinking about Beth and her family (“The Reunion” 

1:55). 
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Angelou's music plays a key role in her life and literature, it is that music of song and 
situation, of theatrical performance or storytelling, of outside dialogue or an inner 
monologue. In her aesthetic monologue, Angelou reflects the image of music as if it were 
“the literature of the heart” (Clement, 1916: 476). Lorraine Henry asserts that “music serves 
Angelou's description of characters, she uses music as a means to conjoin setting and mood" 
(2014: 54). Angelou makes her protagonist, Phelomena, recollect her southern song by 
means of the black memory. The monologue, here, is bound to the aesthetic power of both 
space and time. The protagonist's recollection of practicing the music of Jazz in southern 
places like *Baker'. It reminds the reader too by the image of Stamps, Arkansas where 
Angelou experienced bitter years of segregation and humiliation. Elisabeth Strauss 
acknowledges that the protagonist, “Philomena channels the intensity of her [bitter feelings] 
into her music and becomes aware of the pain inflicted upon her by [oppressive] whites" 
(2011: 78). The aesthetic musicality of Angelou's protagonist, at the moment of playing the 
‘tune’, she dramatically transforms the scene into another time of digging into the southern 
memory of oppression, repression and humiliation. Phelomena plays the music but her mind 
takes her to a bitter experience, at the happiest moment of aesthetic musicality, she finds 
herself *too busy thinking about Beth' and her oppressive family. 
In her constant monologue, Philomena is still digging in the soil of the southern suffering: 

Then I took thirty-two bars. My fingers found the places between the 

keys where the blues and the truth lay hiding. I dug out the story of a 

woman without a man, and a man without hope. I tried to wedge myself 

in and lay down the groove between B-flat and B-natural. I must have 

gotten close to it, because the audience brought out with their clapping. 

Even Cal said, “Yeah baby, that’s it (“The Reunion": 55). 


In this part of her aesthetic monologue, Angelou's protagonist reflects on the hidden ‘blues’ 
and ‘truth’ in order to interrogate them by means of musical digging which tells the audience 
about the bitter facts of the southern ‘story of a woman without a man’, in addition to the 
tale of a hopeless southern ‘man’. The musical digging here works as a jazz mirror which 
reflects the aesthetic image of Angelou’s interior monologue by means of which the reader 
could understand the scope of her thinking black of the unchained thought. Her aesthetic 
musicality makes the reader contemplate “the triad of thought, speech, and music", to use 
the words of Henry (2014: 64). Angelou’s monologue, therefore, is constructed on the 
aesthetic base of these three elements: ‘thought, speech and music’. The thought is how to 
consider the Black Aesthetics, the speech is how to speak the truth, the music is how to sing 
the truth in terms of aesthetic, dramatic and narrative monologue: 

The band was halfway into the “D. B. Blues” release before I thought, she 

had the money, but I had the music. She had her parents had the power to 

hurt me when I was young, but look, the stuff in me lifted me up high above 

them. No matter how bad times became, I would always be the song struggl- 

ing to be heard. The piano keys were slippery with tears. I know, I sure as 

Hell wasn’t crying for myself (“The Reunion”: 58). 


Angelou the poet, Angelou the dramatist, Angelou the musician, Angelou the aesthetic miner 
and seeker of truth, Angelou the defender of the black woman’s aesthetic elevation, Angelou 
the speaker and singer of the southern tragedy is actively present in this short narrative 
discourse. Angelou, the woman of all possibilities is aesthetically translating the interior 
monologue of all of her frustrated and humiliated black people. Angelou is the aesthetic 
woman of possible truth. In “A Brave and Startling Truth”, Angelou has said in her tribute 
to the Soth anniversary of the United Nations: “we must confess that we are the 
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possible...We are the miraculous, the true wonders of this world" (qtd. in Rasmussen, 2015: 
203). In fact, “Angelou was one of the wonders of the world. Her personal story was so rich, 
so varied, so remarkable in its diversity of experience that Walt Whitman must have 
imagined her when he spoke of the poet containing multitudes" (ibid). In her aesthetic 
monologue, Angelou presents her protagonist Phelomena as ‘the possible’ and ‘miraculous’ 
woman that utters her musical truth and performs it bravely on the aesthetic platform of 
possibility. The word of the impossible finds no room in Angelou’s dictionary of life. 
Angelou’s protagonist doesn’t cry for herself right now, yet she recollects, by means of 
aesthetic memory, the bitter details of the painful suffering of her black people in the 
segregated South throughout the past decades. One of the aesthetic intentions beyond writing 
“The Reunion” is not only to “illustrate the influence of jazz [music] and blues [songs] as a 
generator of identity and possibilities, of independence and self-realization, but also as a 
[female] means to overcome male hegemony’, as it is argued by Elisabeth Strauss (2011:82). 
Angelou intends to consolidate the thought of aesthetic elevation of the black woman not 
only in life, but in art and literature as well. Angelou wants to tell us, by means of 
Phelomena’s interior monologue, that the power of black musicality is above the power of 
the White ‘money’ by means of which they behave in a very humiliating and racial way. 
Angelou, by the medium of aesthetic musicality, is determined to elevate the status of the 
black woman in life and art at the same time. Patricia Lespinasse argues that Angelou in 
“The Reunion”, as a short jazz narrative discourse, “explores...the presence of African 
women improvisers, in order to provide a counter narrative that places the black female as 
central, rather than on the periphery of the jazz literary tradition and more broadly, jazz 
discourse” (2014: 66) Maya Angelou is singing the song that celebrates and elevates the 
black woman aesthetically. In a victorious tone, she turns the sense of inferiority into a sense 
of superiority. She sings the song sung by her black people. In his very important book, 
“Black Music”, Amiri Baraka assures that “the song and the [Black] people is the same” 
(1968). 

Consequently, the aesthetic musicality of the monologue in “The Reunion”, shows us that 
music works as a deep river in life and writing of Maya Angelou as a treasured African- 
American artist. Angelou presents the passions of her black people in terms of rhythms of 
words and music of ideas. Powerfully, she really speaks and sings the truth of her southern 
bitter reality. She aesthetically turns the bulky experiences of her life and the lives of her 
people into a storehouse of musicality. Her theatrical and narrative scope of thinking black 
helps her translate any individual situation she passes by into a kind of collective emotional 
musicality. Angelou sings her life in a theatrical way in different melodic tones. The aesthetic 
voice of the black woman as a performer is present in Angelou’s long or short narrative 
discourse. In her short story “The Reunion”, we find that she employs the mechanism of 
aesthetic monologue as a musical tool in order to participate in the main stream of black 
aesthetics in modern American literature. In her inspiring narrativity, she constructs an 
aesthetic harmony between her personal history and that of her oppressed people. She’s 
aesthetically elevating the status of the Black woman in life and literature. 


Conclusion 

Throughout the whole of her literary canon, Maya Angelou focuses on the necessity of the 
black woman’s voice as an aesthetic monologue in order to tell the truthful story of the bitter 
reality she struggles strongly to change. The aesthetic voice of the black woman as a 
performer, is obviously present in Maya Angelou’s long narrative discourse in general and 
the short one in particular. In “The Reunion”, Angelou dramatically vocalizes her 
protagonist’s thoughts. By means of her aesthetic thinking black, she tries to translate the 
black woman's bitterness into a type of aesthetic elevation. She insists to present the notion 
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of rising not only in poetry, but in prose too. By injecting her monologue with dozes of 
aesthetic musicality, Angelou could be crafted enough to play on the harp of her powerful 
words. She skillfully musicalizes, with an aesthetic energy, even the simple words uttered 
by her black womanist protagonist. Maya Angelou's life is a river of songs, its inspirational 
waves never stop even after the end of her lifetime. Many generations are going not only to 
remember Angelou's aesthetic truth, they are going to sing it as a wise and emotional anthem 
addressing the present and the coming generations in America and all over the world. The 
matter would be really a ‘greater agony’ if someone never finds an aesthetic outlet for 
narrating the hidden story. The energetic monologue that could be interrogated by such a 
kind of aesthetic musicality is the solution for the crucial and complicated situation of the 
modern man. Saying the truth is the aesthetic release of the psychological tension we are 
obliged to pass by. Saying the truth narratively supports someone defeat the hard times of 
agony and everlasting human sorrow in terms of aesthetic musicality and singing. Angelou 
invites us to be enough wise to narrate our hidden story because “[t]here is no greater agony 
than bearing an untold story inside [us]", as she sings her truth as a wisdom. There is no 
impossibility in the diction of Maya Angelou, she always sings her truth on the human and 
aesthetic platform of possibility. In her aesthetic discourse, poetry and prose, Angelou is still 
that patient and brave holder of the truth's banner. She feels proud to speak the truth of her 
story, to record it and sing it fearlessly on the aesthetic platform of humanity. As a firm 
defender, speaker and singer of truth, in outer dialogue or interior monologue, Angelou 
invites her readers and listeners to know that her literary discourse is that kind of aesthetic 
container of bulky multitudes of truths, wisdoms and moral lessons. In conclusion, the 
aesthetic cadence of Angelou's creative monologue never comes from a void, it has emerged 
from her different artistic experiences in life and literature. She lives the musical moment 
both as a southern black woman who struggles to say her truth, and as an aesthetic writer 
and singer who does not only say the truth but also to sing it on the platform of her narrative 
discourse. Her artistic experiences have been infused with the spirit of theatricality in her 
short story. The musicality of her monologue expresses the personal and public sensitivity 
of the black woman in sensitive issues such as segregation, racial discrimination, patriarchal 
and social injustice. 
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Grammaticalization and Lexical Expression of Tropative from a Typological 
Perspective 
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Abstract 

This report is dedicated to typology of tropative, which is a verbal derivational category 
having a meaning “X considers Y to be Z". This term (from Vulgar Latin tropare — to find) 
was introduced in Pierre Larche's article about Classical Arabic language. In the report, 
verbs and clauses with a similar semantics and also a derivational category having a meaning 
“Y is considered to be Z" (reverse tropative) are considered. During the research, 169 
natural, 14 constructed and 4 extinct languages were processed separately using a cross- 
section method, which involved an online questionnaire offered to native speakers of natural 
languages and users of constructed languages. Survey participants translated sentences 
containing direct and reverse tropative from Russian, English, Persian, Spanish, or Ukrainian 
language. As a result, tropative systems of processed languages were categorized by the 
tropative grammaticalization degree, direct and reverse constructions correlation and some 
other parameters. Expectedly, 186 of 187 languages appeared to be able to express some 
type of tropative with a single exception of Arrernte. The most standard situation is a 
tropative expressed lexically (Z not incorporated into verb) but using 1 finite clause. In this 
case a tropative verb is more ofte ben polysemic (e.g. Turkish saymak or Arabic hasiba 
"count", Persian danestan “know’’) than monosemic, reverse tropative is a passivation of a 
direct one (however, there are some languages with independent reverse constructions, like 
Zulu or North Russian Romani). 

Keywords: tropative, grammaticalization degree, typology, direct and reverse constructions. 


Introduction 

Tropative is a lexical derivational category having a meaning *X considers Y to be 
Z”. This term was introduced in [Larche 1996] and used again in [Jacques 2013] with a 
meaning “an affix constructing a verb ‘to find Z’ from an adjective Z or a verb ‘to be Z”. X 
is to be named subject, Y is an object, Z is a characteristic. 

However, in this article verbs and clauses with a similar meaning will also be 
considered. Furthermore, Larche and Jacques describe direct positive constructions only. 
This article also turns to reverse (i.e. “Y is considered to be Z”) and negative (i.e. “X does 
not consider Y to be Z" or *Y is not considered to be Z") ones. 

There are different approaches to defining tropative, which are all used in my paper: 
1. Grammaticalized (morphological) — original definition (i.e. an affix forming a verb 

“to consider to be Z" from a verb “to be Z" or a noun/adjective Z). Must be integrated 
into characteristics. 

2. Syntactical — like a finite clause in a form of a triadic predicate T(X, Y, Z), tropative 
can be either grammatical or lexical (1.e. expressed with a verb). Must be expressed 
with 1 finite clause. 

3. Semantical — like a statement ‘Subject X has an opinion, that object Y is Z’, 
expressed either syntactically or with a polypredicative construction. All the elements 
must be specified. 

4. Basic — a conception of a personal meaning about some object, expressed either with 
semantical tropative or with a statement of a type ‘Y is supposedly Z’ 
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Classification of tropative constructions 

Let us consider 5 situations to contrast approaches mentioned in Introduction: 

1. Arabic: h-b-b “to be desirable or favourite” — ista-h<a>bb<a> “to like, to 
consider to be favorite”, h-r-m “to be prohibited” — ista-hr<a>m<a> “to consider to be 
prohibited” 

2. A clause of a type “I find him smart” 

3. A polypredicative construction of a type "I think that he is smart" 

4. A sentence of a type “Y is probably Z” (subject is not specified, no difference 
between direct and reverse constructions) 

5. A sentence of a type “Y is Z” (no explicit meaning of opinion) 























Sentence/Definition | Grammatical | Syntactical | Semantical | Basic 

1 tropative tropative tropative tropative 
2 no tropative tropative tropative 
3 no no tropative | tropative 
4 no no no tropative 
5 no no no no 




















Thus, sentence 1 is definitely a tropative construction and sentence 5 is definitely 
not. As far as sentences 2 to 4 are concerned, they might be or not be considered as tropative. 
In terms of this article, all of them are to be named tropative and classified in correspondence 
to a number of a sentence (sentence 1 is the 1* class, while sentence 4 is the 4" one). 


Method of research 
During the research, elicitation method variant called cross-section method was used. 

This means that examples of tropative constructions were received from informants. It is 
different from classical elicitation in the way that the shortest possible questionnaire for 
translation is offered instead of a proper one, and fillers (sentences not connected to the topic 
under examination) are not used. 

This method involves informants translating 4 sentences: 
I consider him to be intelligent. 
He is considered to be intelligent 
I do not consider him to be intelligent 
He is not considered to be intelligent 

From Russian, English, Persian, Spanish or Ukrainian. 


Js pocas 


The reason for application of a method other than traditional, which is grammarbooks 
and vocabularies analysis, is the fact that tropative is rarely grammaticalized — i.e., it is 
usually expressed with a separate lexeme, subordinate clause, etc.. Thereby, it is rarely 
mentioned in grammar descriptions: no information about tropative was found in 
grammarbooks of languages with tropative class 2 to 4, and it might be ignored even in class 
1 languages. This method (as well as standard elicitation) does not allow to explore all means 
of expressing tropative in a language, but that is not the purpose of research. Furthermore, 
negative statement (i. e. statement about absence of tropative) is not made: tropative class 
might be upgraded further, but not downgraded. 

The reason for using cross-section method instead of standard elicitation is its 
usability on minor and endangered languages. It is almost impossible to collect data from 
several native speakers of many languages, thus, it is necessary to use available data from 1 
informant without any generalization. Furthermore, using this method on major languages 
as well as minor ones allows the research to be methodically uniform. The second reason is 
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convenience for participants not having to fill in a large questionnaire. The risk of an 
informants’ mistake is a disadvantage that cannot be avoided. 

During the research, 187 languages were processed: 169 of them are natural, 14 are 
artificial and 4 are extinct. Typological conclusions are only based on natural non-extinct 
languages. 


Models in natural languages 

1* degree models 

I*' class languages are those containing 1“ degree constructions (Arabic type). It must 
be admitted that 1%* class of tropativity is quite a rare feature. 2 main parameters exist to 
classify grammaticalized tropative: 


A. Strong (1) tropative can be applied to any stem of a certain type, while weak (0) one can 
be applied just to some stems. 
B. It might be either monosemic (1) or polysemic (0). 
All 4 combinations exist, e.g.: 
A1B1 in Lakota: 
(1) wakhan ‘sacred’ — wakhan-la ‘to find sacred’ 
(2) ksapa ‘intelligent’ — ksapa-laka ‘to find intelligent’ 
A1B0 in Chukchi (/Y — triadic predicate copula (can mean ‘to consider smb to be 
smb’, ‘to set or hire smb to be smb’, etc.) 
AOB lin Turkish: 
(3) kötu ‘bad’ — kétu-mse-mek ‘to consider bad’ 
(4) akıllı ‘intelligent? — *akillimsamak 
AOBO in Nanai: 
(5) ule ‘good’ — ule-si-uri ‘to consider good’ 
(6) sebden ‘funny’ — sebden-si-uri ‘to have fun’ 
(7) murunku ‘intelligent’ — *murunkusiuri 
2™ degree models 
2"4 degree constructions might be used both in class 1 language as an additional way 
of tropative expression, and as a main type (2™ class language) if grammatical tropative is 
not detected. 2"! degree models exist in the majority of languages, and in most cases, they 
are the main type to express tropativity. 1 main parameter exist to classify syntactical 
analytical (1. e. non-grammaticalized) tropative, which is a polysemy of a tropative verb. 
E.g., Ukrainian language tropative model includes 2™ class monosemic construction. 
Verb vvazati ‘to have an opinion’ is used. 
There is a wide range of lexical meanings for polysemic tropative verbs. The most 
common of them are: 
e The verb “to count" (e.g., Russian scitatj, Latin putare, Persian be hesab avardan, Arabic 
h-s-b) 
e The verb “to know" (e.g., Persian danestan, Talish zinə) 
e Perception (e.g. Greenlandic isigi-, Breton -aneañ 'see") 
e Speech (e.g. Dolgan dia ‘say’) 
e Possession (e.g. Polish mieć ‘have’, English find, Lithuanian laikyti ‘hold’) 
3 degree models 
3" degree constructions might be used both in class 1-2 languages as an additional 
type of construction, and as a main type (3™ class language) if syntactical tropative is not 
detected. As a rule, semantical polypredicative (i.e. non-syntactical) tropative construction 
looks like this, e.g. Kashubian: 
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(8) jô mésl-à že òn je mqdri 

lsg  think-1sg CONJ 3sg.m COP.3sg intelligent 

“I think he is smart" (Kashubian) 

2 clauses: jô méslá "I think” and on je mgdri “He is smart". 

But actually, it is not essential that X be a subject of a main clause. An example can 
be found in Tok Pisin: 
(9) tingting — bilong mi, em i saveman 

opinion belong lsg 3sg . be.3sg intelligent 

“Opinion belongs to me, that he is smart” 

X (1sg) is an object of a main clause. 

4" degree models 

4™ degree constructions might be used both in class 1-3 as an additional way to 
express tropative, and as a main type (4" class language) if semantical tropative is not 
detected. Descriptional (non-semantical) tropative construction looks like this: 
(10) akamai “o ia mana 'o o ia 

intelligent be.3sg 3sg opinion be.3sg 3sg 

“There is an opinion that (s)he is smart” (Hawaiian) 

X is not expressed, no difference between direct and reverse constructions. X is 1sg 
if not stated by the context. 

Unique model in Arrernte 

It is not actually obligatory to express tropative explicitly. Even in class 1-4 
languages it is possible to use a sentence “Y is Z" in a meaning close to class 4 
construction despite the fact that the source of information, which is a personal meaning, is 
not expressed. However, Arrernte model is unique because such sentence is a main type of 
construction in that language — no tropative is detected at all. Informant, a native speaker 
of Arrernte, answered: 
"(0) re akeltye 

3sg . smart 
*(S)he is smart’ 
is ‘He is knowledgeable’. Something either is, or isn’t. ‘Consider’ is a shade of grey from 
English”. This answer means that personal opinion cannot be expressed explicitly at all — 
only the information is stated without mentioning the source of it. 

Direct-reverse symmetry and asymmetry 

Correlation between direct and reverse tropative constructions in a language is also 
explored. As a rule, reverse construction is a result of grammatical passivation of a direct 
one. Those languages are called direct-reverse symmetric. Direct-reverse asymmetric 
languages also exist. There are 3 types of asymmetry: 


1) Direct constructions are formed syntactically, while reverse constructions are replaced 
with direct ones, X is either 3pl, or indefinite, or Y. Such type of asymmetry was found 
in Silezian: 

(11) Jo mum go za inteligyntn-ego 

lsg . have.lsg 3sg. ACC PREP intelligent-m. ACC 
“I consider him to be intelligent” 
(12)  maj-um go za inteligyntn-ego 

have-3pl 3sg. ACC PREP intelligent-m. ACC 

"They consider him to be intelligent" 

2) Reverse constructions are formed syntactically, while direct ones belong to the 3! 
class. Such type of asymmetry was found in North Russian Romani: 

(13) Me  gin-av SO jov syl godjavir 
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lsg | count-1sg CONJ 3sg | COP3sg intelligent 

‘I think (s)he is smart? 
(14) Jov syi gin-ela-pe godjavir 

lsg COP.3sg count-3sg-PASS intelligent 

*(S)he is considered to be smart’ 
3) Both types are formed syntactically, but different verbs are used. Such type of asymmetry 

was found in Zulu: 

(15)  ngi-ca«ba»nga uhlakanipha 

IsgS-think<3sgO> intelligent 

“T consider him (her) to be intelligent” (monosemic verb uku-ca<ba>nga is used) 
(16)  u-bheka uhlakanipha 

3sg-look intelligent 

“(S)he is considered to be intelligent" (the verb uku-bheka ‘to look’ is used) 
Positive-negative symmetry and asymmetry 

Correlation between positive and negative tropative constructions in a language is 
also explored. Almost always negative construction is a result of grammatical negation of a 
positive one. Those languages are called positive-negative symmetric. Single positive- 
negative asymmetric language is known, which is Aymara (in reverse constructions). In that 
language, both types are formed syntactically, but different verbs are used. 


(17) jupa  chi'qhi-ta siwa 

3SG  intelligent-ABL say.PASS 

“I do not consider him (her) to be intelligent" (the verb siwa “to be told about" is 
used) 
(18) jupa jan . chi'qhi-ru unta-si 

3sg NEG intelligent-ALL see-PASS 

“(S)he is not considered to be intelligent” 


Models in constructed languages 

This part is the most unusual in the research from the view of traditional typology 
and theoretical linguistics in general. Obviously, such type of research has some 
disadvantages. Firstly, an author of a language can set exact rules, so, the chance of some 
question being ungoverned is lower. However, this is not applicable when language 
community is large. On the other hand, an author might manage the question after being 
asked, which will not allow to get information about usage of tropative (or any other 
construction) under normal circumstances. This risk might be omitted by avoiding 
participation of authors and excluding individual languages (those not having any 
community other than author(s)) from sample or separating community languages from 
individual ones. The other argument against constructed language processing in typological 
research is that constructed languages (except for Esperanto) are not native for any user, so, 
answers might be influenced by a native language of an informant. This risk cannot be 
omitted and must be always considered. However, introducing a special subsample for 
constructed languages separated from the rest of the typological sample indicates that 
difference between natural and constructed languages is taken into account. Furthermore, 
the main reason for ignoring constructed languages is probably a tradition. 

But it also has a lot of advantages. Firstly, including constructed languages into 
typological research would help to compare the grammar models of constructed languages 
with those of natural languages and realize if non-native status of constructed languages 
really influences the answers. Furthermore, it would help to realize which models might be 
considered the easiest/the most difficult by authors of languages (speakers’ attitude towards 
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grammar) and selected depending on the purpose of a language, which is useful both for 
typologists and for language constructors. Finally, it will increase awareness of constructed 
language issues. 

Tropative in Esperanto 

Esperanto was designed to be progressive, i. e. as easy to learn as possible. It means 
that constructions used in it should have been the easiest. The research has shown that 
Esperanto tropative is 2"! class monosemic, direct-reverse and positive-negative symmetric. 


(19) mi opini-as li-n saga homo 
lsg . consider(trop.)-pres 3sg-ACC intelligent person 
“I consider him/her to be intelligent.” 


(20) li opini-at-as saga homo 
3sg X consider(trop.)-pass-pres intelligent person 
“(S)he is considered to be intelligent.” 
(21) mi ne opini-as li-n saga homo 


lsg | NEG consider(trop.)-pres 3sg-ACC intelligent person 
“I do not consider him/her to be intelligent.” 
22) li ne opini-at-as saga homo 
3sg | NEG _ consider(trop.)-pass-pres intelligent person 
“(S)he is not considered to be intelligent.” 
Tropative in Klingon 


Klingon was designed to be regressive, i. e. as unnatural and difficult to use as 
possible, because due to “Star Trek” plot it was to be used by an alien race. The research has 
shown that Klingon tropative is 2" or 3 class, polysemic (the verb ‘to believe’ is used), 
positive-negative symmetric and direct-reverse asymmetric (direct constructions in the 
meaning of reverse ones). It is doubtful if 2" class can be assigned because ‘ʻe’ might be 
considered a subordinate clause marker, but the verb Har is transitive. 


(23) val ghaH 'e' vI-Har 
intelligent 3sg TOP  15.3O-believe 
“T consider him/her to be intelligent.” 
(24) val ghaH 'e' Har-lu' 
intelligent 3sg TOP _ believe-0S.30 
“(S)he is considered to be intelligent.” 
(25) val ghaH 'e' vI-Har-be' 
intelligent 3sg TOP  15.3O-believe-NEG 
“I do not consider him/her to be intelligent.” 
(26) val ghaH e’ Har-lu’-be’ 
intelligent 3sg TOP _ believe-OS.30-NEG 


“(S)he is not considered to be intelligent.” 
Tropative in Emoji 


This part of research is the most controversial — not only because it is a part of 
constructed language processing, but also because it is not typical at all to process Emoji 
even from the view of traditional constructed language studies. Again, tradition is probably 
the most important reason for leaving Emoji without any attention. Non-native status of 
Emoji is its common feature with almost all constructed languages. The rational 
disadvantage of this subpart (not shared with the rest constructed part) is that Emoji lacks 
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grammar. However, separating Emoji from the rest of the constructed subsample indicates 
that difference between usual conlangs and Emoji is considered. 

Firstly, processing Emoji would help to compare its model to grammar models of 
standard constructed and natural languages. Furthermore, it is meant to increase awareness 
of linguistic issues of Emoji. 


Absence of grammar will help to realize which constructions are the most iconical 
and understandable, because this language was designed to be universal. Its purpose is 
common with Esperanto, so it must be expected that their models have much in common. 


The research has shown that Emoji tropative is 2"! class and positive-negative 
symmetric as well as Esperanto, but unexpectedly direct-reverse asymmetric. 





27) fad © 
Isg-ZWJ-m think 3sg-ZWJ-m intelligent 

“I consider him/her to be intelligent” 

(28) Yr © 
3sg-ZWJ-m be.famous intelligent 

“(S)he is considered to be intelligent” 

Q9 fad S © 
lsgs-ZWJ-m NEG think 3sg-ZWJ-m intelligent 

“I do not consider him/her to be intelligent” 

(30) © x © 
3sg-ZWJ-m NEG be.famous intelligent 

“(S)he is not considered to be intelligent” 























Conclusion 


As a result of research, the following conclusions were made: 
Several classes of tropative systems exist, and the 2™4 one, which is syntactical analytical, is 
the most common. 
1* class tropative can be strong (applicable to any stem) or weak (applicable to some stems), 
monosemic or polysemic. 
2" class tropative can be monosemic or polysemic. The most common polysemy is mental 
Or possessive. 
Reverse constructions are usually a result of direct constructions grammatical passivation, 
but there are some exceptions (of different types: syntactical expression of only 1 type or 
independence of constructions). 
Negative constructions are usually a result of positive constructions grammatical negation, 
but there is a single exception of Aymara. 
24 class tropative with no exceptions on Rules 4 and 5, might be considered the easiest 
(therefore it is used in Esperanto), but direct-reverse asymmetric (with independent 
constructions) system is also iconical (therefore it is used in Emoji), but direct-reverse 
asymmetric system with direct constructions only might be considered the most difficult 
(therefore it is used in Klingon). 


To sum up all the research, HSE Tropative Database 
(http://artemorekhov1999.pythonanywhere.com, might be modified soon) was designed 
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together with colleagues, Senior Instructor Oleg S. Volkov and BA student Artyom I. 
Orekhov. 
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Conventional notations 

1, 2, 3 - Ist, 2nd, 3rd person 

0 - indefinite person 

S - subject (agent), O - object (patient) 
sg - singular, pl - plural, du — dual 
m - masculine, f — feminine 

pres - present tense 

ACC - accusative case 

INS - instrumental case 

ABL - ablative case 

ALL - allative case 

COP - copula 

ep — epinthese 

EQU - equative 

evid — evidentiality 

ind — indicative 

ipfv — imperfective 

NEG - negation 

PASS - passive voice 


supp — suppose 
ZW J - zero-width joiner 
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Rapport Management in Virtual Team Communication 


Satomi URA, 
Meisei University, Japan 


Abstract 

Technological innovation has been making the world's border blurred, in a way, varnished 
on online communication. The pandemic situation accelerates this trend. This study aims to 
investigate how the virtual working team builds up effective teamwork from a sociolinguistic 
perspective. This study views teamwork as a discourse to reveal rapport management in 
virtual coordination. Rapport management is the linguistic strategies that are used to 
construct and maintain social relationships (Spencer- Oatey, 2000). This study aims at 
investigating how the virtual team builds up effective teamwork from a sociolinguistic 
perspective. This working team has adapted several communicative channels, such as emails 
among individual members, mailing lists, text messaging, and social network systems. I 
focus on interactions via Instant Message (IM) program. IM program has various functions 
such as sending receiving text messages, sharing files, and emoticons to show interactive 
emotional expressions. The characteristic of IM of immediacy played important roll to 
construct rapport relation by sharing emotional and relational conversation. The data 
collected from the online interactions in a virtual team of Japanese organization will be 
analyzed by references to the notion of communities of practice as a framework (Lave & 
Wenger, 1991). Since this parent association includes Japanese parents' utterances, forms, or 
typical patterns displayed in the email texts will provide evidence of Japanese discourse's 
uniqueness (Fujio and Tanaka, 2012). On the other hand, this case study has a view of 
society. It shows that most parent association members are women. The point is that 
parenting duty heavily rely on women. This study also shed light on Japanese society's 
context about modernization, traditional ideas or values, and gender inequality behind the 
economic development in decades (Hendry, 2003). Backdrop explains how the discourse has 
been constructed through modernization. 

Keywords: virtual team, rapport management, identity construction, communities of 
practice. 


1. Background 

The parents' association groups of after-school children center gathered from over 26 
different areas in the city. All the members have their professional lives, which have to be 
balanced with their parental duties. This case study has the view of society. It shows that 
majority of parents association members were women. The point is that parenting duty 
heavily rely on women. 

The readers of this article need to know Japanese society's context about 
modernization, traditional ideas or values, and gender inequality behind the economic 
development in decades. Hendry (2003) mentioned that Japanese society has uniqueness, 
homogeneity, and particular identity. Backdrop explains how discourse has been constructed 
and deconstructed through modernization. According to Hendry (2003), historically 
Confucian principle influenced the indigenous family system which men were superior to 
women, and women were supposed to respond to men's demands in Japanese society. 
Traditional ideas positioned women as being mothers and wives, and men were contributing 
the society. 
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1-1. Child rearing 

This traditional idea about women and lacking systems taking care of children for more 
extended hours prevented women's workplace participation. It used to be hard to continue to 
work as a full-time employee after having children. It seemed to become old fashioned in 
recent years. Now gender diversity in management had started to be emphasized among 
Japanese companies (Ishizuka, 2014). Ideology has changed to a degree. Society cannot 
change in a short time, and traditional ideas were rooted in people's minds. Thus, the working 
environment needs more time to restructure itself in Japan (Hendry, 2003). 

The Japan Times reported that law enactment should support the change. Japan 
enacted a work style reform law in April 2019. This reform reflects the national issues as 
follows, long working hours among workers, inequality of job opportunities for women and 
the elderly, wide gap in wage conditions between regular full-time employees and irregular 
workers such as part-timers and term-contract workers. The percentage of irregular workers 
is 40 percent in an account (The Japan Times, 2019). As Ishizuka pointed out, many women 
could not return to regular work after having children (2014). 

Gender Equality Bureau Cabinet Office (2020) surveyed changes in double-income 
households. Figure 1 shows that the number of double-income homes increased twofold (The 
survey result of 2020). Moreover, gender role awareness has been growing among married 
couples. As a result, in 2019, 55.6 % of men and 63.4% of women are opposing the 
consciousness of gender role (Gender role awareness survey in Japan, 2019), such as the 
ideology of women's role as a homemaker (Kayama, 2010). A national survey in the past 
showed there used to be 80% of adults believed that mothers should stay home to take care 
of their children (Kashiwagi, 2008). Recently it has been observed that younger fathers are 
involved in child-rearing. However, it is still shown men work longer hours twice as much 
as women work outside. That brought the consequence that the household, including child- 
rearing and care of other family members, is done mostly by women (Kyodo sankaku, 2020). 

(10,000 household): 


1,300 


1,200 ----Single income household 


1,114 


1,100 


1,000 





----Double income household 


0 60 PR 2 7 12 17 22 27 ANTE) 
55 (1985) (1990) (1995) (2000) (2005) (2010) (2015) (2019) 
(1980) 


[Figure 1] Survey result about changes in the number of double-income households 
Gender Equality Bureau Cabinet Office 


As the survey data and historical context explain, child-rearing remains a gender role for 
women in Japan. In this study, I collected data at the after-school daycare club in Hino city, 
Tokyo. Parents formed an association for the after-school daycare club to exchange ideas 
and discuss the city's proposal for an after-school child center. 
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2. Theoretical background 

This study investigates how the virtual working team builds up effective teamwork from a 
sociolinguistic perspective. The virtual team worked together through online conversations. 
Since this parent association includes Japanese parents' utterances, forms, or typical patterns 
displayed in the email texts will provide evidence of Japanese discourse's uniqueness. From 
a discoursal perspective, Japanese society has a strong preference for harmonious 
connections. 


2-1. Theoretical framework relational work 

They are working in a team with primary concerns with getting things done. Therefore, 
conversations among team members are constituted by task-oriented talks. However, 
workplace discourse is also constituted through members' relational concerns (Koester, 
2004). In the process of work, relational sequence frequently occurred in the interactions. 

Interactional Sociolinguistics has been developed from interdisciplinary pursuits, 
such as anthropology, sociology, and linguistic (Schiffrin, 1994). The interactional 
sociolinguistic helps us understand interaction as negotiating social and linguistic meaning 
(Darics, 2010). Negotiation to maintain or enhance face (Spencer-Oatey, 2000) in the 
business situation would reduce problems related to language use. Face Co-constituting 
Theory suggest that the face is constantly being managed, negotiated, and co-constructed in 
interaction (Wang & Spencer-Oatey, 2015). 

In a virtual team, members engage in linguistic interactions to make decisions, 
express agreement or disagreement, criticize, offer advice, and delegate tasks. In order to 
work collaboratively, it was essential to build and maintain a good working relationship. 
Members seemed constantly balance the work-related interactional actions to show respect 
and construct rapport in the team. 

On the contrary, in face-to-face interaction, the physical context played a crucial role 
in forming contextual presuppositions and interactive cooperation (Gumperz, 1982). 
Physical features on a surface, including prosodic phenomena, style code, non-verbal signs, 
body movements, and gestures, can signify or interpret how the context is understood. 

There is little audio and visual information in the text-based Computer Mediated 
Communication (CMC), which supports contextualizing and signal cooperation. Interactions 
via Instant Message programs need other elements to support efficient relations in work. 

I employ the notion of relational work (Locher, 2006) as a conceptual framework. 

Non-task-oriented talk has a function that establishes communication norms in the team 
(Darics, 2010). 
In a digital communication environment, there are hardly occurrences of the non-task- 
oriented talk itself in workplace communication. Relational work is a notion based on face- 
to-face interaction. However, Darics' research on business in the text- based on CMC 
suggested that non-task oriented relational work generated relational work function. Her 
study reveals the features of backchannels, hesitation, and humor functions in instant 
messages (Darics, 2015). 

There is an alternate form of expressing emotion used in instant messages. 
Keyboard-generated emotion signs resemble a human face. Following are 
examples, :) or :-) ‘smiling face’, ;) or ;-) ‘winking face’, >:(frowning face’) 
(Thurlow, Lengel & Tomic, 2004). In this study, emoticons played an important 
role in sharing emotional expression and address members’ intentions. 


2-2. Communities of Practice 


Communities of Practice are social learning systems formed by people who engage in 
collective learning in a shared domain of interest (Lave & Wenger, 1991). Members of the 
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community work together in joint activities and discussions, help each other, and share 
information. Commitment is one of the critical factors required as a practitioner. This 
engagement builds relationships that enable them to learn from each other. 

The digital environment using Instant Messaging on SNS could provide participation 
opportunities. As Cherney (1999) pointed out, online communities develop their own social 
and linguistic norms through textual linguistic interaction and establish shared knowledge. 


3. Method and approach 

In this research I employed ethnographic approach to have context sensitive analysis. I was 
part of the team as a participant observer. I was able to observe this team from the beginning, 
March 2017 to May 2018. My positionality gave an insider view. Meeting data and field 
note from observation were analyzed. For ethical consideration, all participants names were 
anonymized. 


3-1. Research site and data collection 

There were 26 after-school children centers in Hino City, Tokyo, in 2017. About 8000 school 
children aged 6 to 9 can go to after-school children center. School children spend some time 
after school until mothers come home. After-school children center opens afternoon until 
7:00 pm. Usually, children go home by 5:30 pm. From 5:30 pm to 7:00 pm, parents need to 
pay the extra charge for the extension. 

The parents' organization members exploit online meetings and social networks to formulate 
a proposal to the city or metropolitan Tokyo. The period under scrutiny goes from March 
2017 to July 2018. 

Although the working team members did not have much time to meet for discussion, they 
entirely use online communication tools in the pass-time during work or at home. 


3-2. Participants 
In this study, there were 7 participants selected as board members of the parents' association 
of after school in March 2017. In the parents and teachers meeting, every once a year, seven 
board members of the parents' association are chosen out of 70 members in one after-school 
children's center, which meant 70 school children went to after-school children center to wait 
for parents to come home. 
This local parent association belonged to the upper affiliation of the parent 
association union. There were 26 after school children centers in Hino city, about 8000 
children spent after school. In the upper affiliation, this local board members became the role 
of chair to organize the parents’ association union. The parents’ association union of Hino 
city had 150 members. 
€ Saki: She was in her forty. Elementary school teacher. She is one person who stood as a 
candidate. Her son was a third-grader, which was senior year in the children's center. 
She voluntarily became a chair to show sincere gratitude for what her son received while 
her son came to the after-school children's center. 

€ Haru: She was in her late thirty. Nurse. She had three daughters. The youngest daughter 
was a first-grader. She did not have a computer at home. She did not want to do secretary 
duty. She became responsible for accounting. 

€ Kei: She was in her thirty. Consultant. She had an only son who was a first-grader. Her 
son needed special attention in daily life due to having a developmental disorder. She 
became a vice-chair who attended the meeting in the city with Miki. 

€ Yume: She was in her thirty. Retail shop sales representative. Her daughter was a 
second-grader. She became a secretary in the local parents’ association. 

€ Nao: She was in her forty. Office clerk. She had three sons. Her youngest son was a 
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first-grader. She became a vice-chair with Kei. She had been a full-time homemaker for 
a long time and had experienced a PTA job. 

€ Kazu: She was in her thirty. Nursing home caregiver. She had two daughters in second 
grade and third grade. She worked as a caregiver at a nursing home. She sometimes had 
the night shift. It was hard for her to attend the meeting often. 

€ Mina: She was in her forty. Retail shop sales representative. She had two children. Her 
daughter was a second-grader. She moved from other areas one year before she felt still 
new to this area at that time. 

I used field notes from observation and in-depth interview data to describe this research site's 

detailed information. For the data analysis of this study, I focused on interactions via the IM 

program. For ethical consideration, all participants' names were anonymized. 


4. Data Analysis 

Thanks to new technologies' affordances, each parent is encouraged to cooperate with the 
others, building a sense of camaraderie. The data collected from the online interactions on 
IM will be analyzed by references to communities of practice and relational work as a 
framework. This organization's members are sharing objectives and a common purpose, like 
any other working group. Lave and Wenger (1991) originally outlined the notion of 
"community of practice," which was later further developed by Wenger (1998). This 
approach points out how participants construct membership and identity as a team in this 
association by exchanging messages and sharing information through online meetings. 
Online talks make another space virtually for working mothers to convey a sense of 
supporting each other with empathy. 


4-1. The duty as a chair group for the parents’ association union 

There were official objectives to propose the city for an after-school children's center to have 
better facilities and services. Also, the parents’ association supported the improvement in 
teachers’ compensation and treatment. To do all those things, the chair group organized the 
meetings and the parents' annual conference. 

The meetings and the parents' annual conference were held face-to-face. However, 
all members had a professional life. The discussion and information sharing were done 
through email via a mailing list. For intra-group discussion and information sharing, team 
members used Instant Massage Program to have interactions. 


4-2. Interaction via Instant Message Program was handy for team members 
Unlike other communication mediums, the IM program gave this team the private space to 
communicate when they exchanged messages. It can be said the use of emoticon had an 
important role. In the past study, emoticons were mostly made by keyboard typing. Emails 
that were sent to 150 members officially did not have any use of emoticons. That fact 
supported intra-team conversation had to function to share relational work that non-task 
oriented emotional expression. 

Working mothers with children managed time to work and do child-rearing daily. 
There was the only pastime to work as the chair group for the parents' association. 
Interactions via the IM program was handy for team members. While they used this program 
to share messages, they built relationships among members. 


4-2-1. Identity construction 

The participants' descriptions showed that there was only one person who was actively 
involved in this team at the beginning. Besides Saki, other members were selected by the 
drawing in the meeting due to a lack of candidates. Saki became the board member 
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voluntarily because she would like to return to the center to her gratitude. Other members 
did not have enough time to involve PTA jobs at that time. However, the result of the lucky 
drawing brought other members to become board members. Unwillingness to attend 
activities was shown when the job in the association started. 


[Excerpt 1] 
2017/04/23(Sunday) 


1.18:00 Saki "Thank you, everyone. I realized how hard the chair has to work €» 
Anyway. We work in our way, as far as we can afford the time! 
don't have to go beyond our capability. We speak out. If we can't, we say 
um. 
2.18:05 9 0Yume ® 0 "Thank you for today- 
You are right. We should not work very hard. We work within our ability. 
(sweat) (&) @ (&) ©" 
3.18:41 Mina "Thank you for today. 
I feel relieved that you said we could say no when we can't. Say! Our chair~ 
Be." 
4.19:09 Kei "Thank you for today @ 
I don't know anything about this organization. There are so many things 
unknown to me. But, with you all, I feel I can go through this situation and 
work. 
Our chair, Saki. Thank you for your worm message for us 
I look forward to working with youl." 
5.20:41 Kazu "Thank you for today. 
I feel relieved that you are so kind and warm. I cannot afford much time to 
involve this job because of my busy schedule. I worry about my 
inefficiency. But, please let me on this team, and I look forward to working 


with you. 
ADD 


6.20:45 Kazu I received your test mail. 

7.21:07 Haru " Thank you so so much for today(sweat). I was so surprised that the 
atmosphere was so serious...(sweat) I didn't imagine that our team became 
the chair group in the parents union. (Surprise) Smile(Sweat) I look forward 
to working with you&2 0 

Saki~I follow you~ (om~ 











Interactions Excerpt 1 was made after the official meeting of the Parents association union 
of Hino city. This is an example of emoticons usage in the interaction. Most members used 
emoticons of crying or sweat. It showed that how overwhelmed, they owe as a chair in the 
association union. However, Saki took strong leadership in this team. She encouraged 
members that they work within their capability. Most of the members felt anxious about the 
workload of organizing all those activities, meetings, and conferences. Their group identity 
was a follower at the beginning. 

Shared emotion gave the chance to know they were not alone who felt overwhelmed. 
They made sure that they worked when they were available. Someone capable can respond 
when things needed to be done. 

However, the question arose about identity reconstruction as a team of the chair. 
Later, each member started to respond to inquiries from other association members. Emotion 
sharing was not enough to work as a team. Harmonious rapport emerged at the beginning 
that lasted through the year. 
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4-2-2. Identity reconstruction 

When the team started to work as a group of the chair in the parents' association union, they 
found a series of agendas coming up. The agendas held the meetings for all member 
affiliation, the conference for parents, the city officials' forum, and the proposals to the city. 
The following chart showed the numbers of sleds each member posted in the IM program. 













































































[Excerpt 2] 
Mar Apr May June July Aug Sep 
Saki 4 4 7 30 17 - 15 
Haru 3 3 2 9 3 - 9 
Kei 3 6 3 28 28 - 30 
Yume 2 4 4 8 8 - 16 
Nao 4 7 4 6 30 - 33 
Kazu 3 5 4 5 - - 17 
Mina 3 5 3 4 10 - 10 
Agendas of each month 
€ May: Annual kick-off meeting for parents' union 
€ June: Preparation for the survey to collect parents’ opinion 
€ July: Distributing survey and collected responses from all members 
@ Sep: Review and discussion about survey result 
[ Excerpt 3] 
Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr 
Saki 7 28 2 3 30 46 12 
Haru 10 6 13 2 8 3 11 
Kei 5 44 3 3 41 41 16 
Yume 4 5 3 2 20 2 16 
Nao 3 35 5 2 21 14 35 
Kazu 6 10 8 3 10 8 17 
Mina 9 9 15 3 16 3 10 



































Agendas of each month 


Nov: Proposal to the city, Preparation for the conference 
Dec: Holding the party for local after-school children center 
Jan: Checking schedule for next year 

Feb: Farewell party for local after-school children center 
Mar: Selecting new members 

Apr: Editing newsletter and ordering the print 


As two excerpts show, there were some work-related agendas each month. In order to 
understand what they needed to do, each member raised their attention to the agendas. 
Members read all documents and shared what the topic was. Gradually the team formed 
Communities of Practice (Lave & Wenger, 1991) in the association. By the time of June and 
July, they exchanged messages on IM with fewer emoticons. There were work-related 
conversations without many sharing emotions. Team members became not to use many 
emoticons. Decreasing the numbers of emoticons meant that members shorten the distance 
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and concentrated their task as the chair. That could be interpreted that members reconstructed 
their identity as a member of this chair group. What made the members to reconstruct their 
identity was the learning through getting the job done. Members needed to prepare to get 
information about the topics for meetings in advance. The more they engaged the things, the 
more a sense of membership and identity as the chair was constructed. From the interactional 
Sociolinguistic approach perspective, building rapport would enhance the CoP. Thus, rapport 
management was a crucial element to work efficiently. 


5. Discussion and Conclusion 

In this study, I investigated how the virtual working team builds up effective teamwork from 
a sociolinguistic perspective. This study viewed teamwork as a discourse to reveal rapport 
management in virtual coordination. Although the working team adopted several 
communicative channels, this study focuses on interactions via instant message program. 
Instant message program on SNS was most frequently used among team members and 
contributed to building rapport in the organization. 


The participants of this study were positioned in different job types as business 
professionals. Nonetheless, as mothers, they are on the same scaffold. Data showed how 
participants' identity was constructed by working together on the virtual space via social 
networks through analyzing exchanged massages. 


New technology and old manners in society are mingled in ordinary life. It resembles 
what Morley pointed out that Japan may be unique among Asian countries in being modern 
and Westernized on the surface and very traditional beneath that veneer. Working parents 
deal with their professional and private life, coming and going via effective use of digital 
tools such as social networks. Moreover, social environment construct peoples’ 
subjectivities depending on the sceneries. It can be said that subjectivities to social life are 
free in an online environment. 


Limitation 

This study focused on the interactions via the IM program among parents' association 
members. The concentration of a particular group of people and the medium used gave 
empirical data for this study. However, the narrowed focus could not provide a macro point 
of view. Therefore, it 1s impossible to generalize findings in this study to IM 
program users on the broader population. 
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Analyzing the past augment in Modern Greek: A crossdialectical account 
Mina Giannoula, 
University of Chicago, United States 


Abstract 

This paper examines the morphological status of the past augment e- in Modern Greek. 
Under the framework of Distributed Morphology (Halle & Marantz 1993; Embick & Noyer 
2007; Arregi & Nevins 2012), I explore the morphotactic constraints and the operations that 
apply for its realization. I claim that the manifestation of the augment e- as a T node left- 
adjacent to the verb stem in Standard Modern Greek is subject to the operation of Doubling 
triggered by the T-/nitiality morphotactic constraint. I further support my analysis of the past 
augment e- providing data from Cypriot Greek arguing that the Noninitiality morphotactic 
constraint and the Metathesis postsyntactic operation are additionally required for the past 
verbal morphology. The Doubling analysis explains the past augment e- as a morpheme 
displacement phenomenon in verbal morphology in Modern Greek cross-dialectically, 
unifying any dialectical variations. 

Keynotes: Past, augment, Doubling, Metathesis, morphotactic constraints. 


1. Introduction 


In Standard Modern Greek, the past tense is expressed as an ending in verbal forms. In 
addition, the prefix e-, traditionally called the augment in Greek, shows also past tense, and 
surfaces as left adjacent to verb stems. However, the augment is not always present in the 
verbal forms: 


(1) a. é- ftan- e- s 
PST-arrive-PST-28G 
“You were arriving’ 
b. *ftan- e- s 
arrive-PST-2SG 


(2) a. djávaz-e- s 
study- PST-2sG 
“You were studying’ 
b. (*e-) djávaz-e- s 
PST-study- PST-2SG 


In (1a), the augment obligatorily surfaces left adjacent to the past tense form, where the verb 
stem has two syllables at most, whereas its absence renders the form ungrammatical in (1b). 
By contrast, the augment is obligatorily absent in (2a), where the verb stem has more than 
two syllables and the stress appears at the antepenultimate one. 


The phenomenon of augment in Greek has been long debated in the literature either 
phonologically, morphologically or morpho-phonologically (Triantafillides 1941; Smyth 
1956; Jay 1958; Koutsoudas 1962; Householder et al. 1964; Philippaki-Warburton 1973; 
Kaisse 1982; Joseph & Philippaki-Warburton 1987; Joseph & Janda 1988; Xydopoulos 
1996; Holton et al. 1997; Clairis & Babiniotis 1999; Alexiadou & Anagnostopoulou 2001; 
Galani 2005; Spyropoulos & Revithiadou 2009; Pavlou 2018; among others). The current 
study addresses the morphological status of the augment e- as an exponent of the past tense 
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under the derivational framework of Distributed Morphology (Halle & Marantz 1993; 
Embick & Noyer 2007; Arregi & Nevins 2012). More specifically, I present the 
morphotactic constraints and mechanisms that allow the presence of the augment e- away 
from the past tense endings in verb forms, and provide a unified analysis for past verbal 
forms in Modern Greek cross-dialectically. The operations and constraints proposed in this 
paper operate on linear sequences and effect changes in the linear order of morphemes; thus, 
their structural descriptions do not mention the specific phonological content of terminal 
nodes and they apply at a stage after Linearization and before Vocabulary Insertion in the 
Linear Operations module (Arregi & Nevins 2012). 


The paper is organized as follows: in Section 2, after examining the verbal morphology 
in Modern Greek, I argue that Tense and Agreement are realized as separate terminal nodes 
in verbal forms, claiming that the previous account for the fused T-Agr node is not attainable. 
In Section 3, I present my analysis for the manifestation of the augment left-adjacent to verb 
stems in the past as subject to the operation of Doubling triggered by the T-Jnitiality 
constraint providing data from both simple verbs and preverbed verbal complexes. In Section 
4, I further support my account turning to the analysis of the augment in Cypriot Greek and 
arguing that the morphotactic Noninitiality constraint and the Metathesis operation are 
additionally needed for the past verbal morphology. Section 5 concludes. 


2. Agreement and Tense as separate nodes 


In this section, I show that, unlike Spyropoulos & Revithiadou (2009) who take Agreement 
and Tense as a fused terminal node, Agreement and Tense are separate terminal nodes in 
Modern Greek. 


In Tables 1, 2 and 3, I provide the full paradigm for the disyllabic root verb djava- *to 
study’ and the monosyllabic root verb ftd- ‘to arrive’ in the active voice: 








Prs | -past, -perfective, -passive +past, -perfective, -passive 

lsg | djava-z-o ‘I study’ djava-z-a ‘I was studying’ 

2sg | djava-z-i-s ‘you study’ djava-z-e-s “you were studying’ 
3sg | djava-z-i ‘he/she/it studies’ | djava-z-e *he/she/it was studying? 
lpl | djava-z-u-me ‘we study’ djava-z-a-me “we were studying’ 

2pl | djava-z-e-te ‘you study’ djava-z-a-te “you were studying’ 
3pl | djava-z-u-n ‘they study’ djava-z-a-n ‘they were studying’ 

















Table 1: SMG verbal morphology in Imperfective (disyllabic roots) 








Prs | -past, -perfective, -passive +past, -perfective, -passive 

lsg | fta-n-o ‘I reach e-fta-n-a ‘I was reaching’ 

2sg | fta-n-i-s “you reach’ e-fta-n-e-s “you were reaching’ 
3sg | fta-n-i ‘he/she/it reaches’ | e-fta-n-e *he/she/it was reaching’ 
[pl | fta-n-u-me “we reach’ fta-n-a-me “we were reaching’ 

2pl | fta-n-e-te “you reach’ fta-n-a-te “you were reaching’ 
3pl | fta-n-u-n ‘they reach’ e-fta-n-a-n ‘they were reaching’ 

















Table 2: SMG verbal morphology in Imperfective (monosyllabic roots) 
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Prs | +past, +perfective, -passive t past, +perfective, -passive 

lsg | djava-s-a ‘I studied’ e-fta-s-a ‘I reached’ 

2sg | djava-s-e-s *you studied" e-fta-s-e-s *you reached’ 

3sg | djava-s-e *he/she/it studied’ | e-fta-s-e *he/she/it reached" 
lpl | djava-s-a-me ‘we studied’ fta-s-a-me *we reached? 

2pl | djava-s-a-te *you studied" fta-s-a-te *you reached" 

3pl | djava-s-a-n ‘they studied’ e-fta-s-a-n ‘they reached’ 

















Table 3: SMG verbal morphology in Perfective 


In Spyropoulos & Revithiadou (2009), Tense and Agreement are taken as a fused node, 
i.e. a single terminal with one exponent that encodes both tense and subject agreement 
features. In past forms, where T is specified as [+past], the fused node undergoes Fission 
and results to an addition exponent, which, under certain conditions, is materialized by the 
prefix e-. 


Here I claim that Tense and Agreement morphemes are realized in two separate terminals 
in Modern Greek encoding their own distinct features, following Pavlou (2018). Pavlou 
argues for Tense and Agreement in Cypriot Greek showing that ‘each terminal node is 
realized by different exponents in the morphological decomposition of the verb’ (Pavlou 
2018: 6). Evidence for that comes if we take into consideration Tables 1, 2 and 3 above, 
where the full paradigm of the active verbs is presented. The tables reveal the following 
pattern for the agreement suffixes in Modern Greek verbs both in the present and the past 
tense: 














Person Singular Plural 
]* -Ø -me 
2nd -S -te 
3n -Ø -n 

















Table 4: Agreement suffixes in SMG verbs 


In Table 4, the suffixes -s, -me, -te, and -n are used to show subject agreement in the one 
singular, 1* plural, 2”! plural, 3™ plural persons, respectively. I also assume a null morpheme, 
i.e. -O, for the agreement in 1* and 3 person singular. As one can observe, a consistent 
pattern of endings holds in verbal morphology for both [+past] and [—past] forms: -s, -me, - 
te, and -n. Given the systematic alternation between the exponents, I argue for the vocabulary 
entries in (3) to realize the agreement suffixes following Bobaljik’s (2008) binary system. 
Each vocabulary entry left-adjacent to the T terminal node realizes a subset of 
morphosyntactic features of the Agr terminal driven by the Subset Principle (Halle 1997, 
Arregi & Nevins 2012). The Subset Principle is defined as ‘the phonological exponent of a 
Vocabulary Item inserted into a morpheme... if the item matches all or a subset of the 
grammatical features specified in the terminal morpheme. Insertion does not take place if 
the Vocabulary Item contains features not present in the morpheme. Where several 
Vocabulary Items meet the conditions for insertion, the item matching the greatest number 
of features specified in the terminal morpheme must be chosen’ (Halle 1997: 128). 
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(3) Vocabulary entries for agreement suffixes in Greek 
a. s<> [Ag +singular, -author, participant] 
b. te €» [Agr -singular, -author, +participant] 
Cc. n € [Ag -Singular, -author, -participant] 
d. me < [Agr -singular, +author] 
e. Ø <> [Ag +singular] 


The exponents -s, -te and -ne are specified for number, author and participant features, and 
accordingly realize the 2" person singular, the 2"4 person plural and the 3'* person plural 
suffixes, respectively, whereas the 1* person plural suffix -me is underspecified for the 
participant feature. Regarding the 1* person singular and the 3™ person singular suffixes, I 
argue that they are realized by the null morpheme -() as an Elsewhere vocabulary entry at 
the Agr terminal node. 


Since Agreement is not fused with Tense, Tense forms a separate terminal node as well. 
A careful look at the surface past forms in verbal morphology shows a consistent pattern: 
the suffix -e appears in 2"! and 3" person singular, whereas the suffix -a appears in 1‘ person 
and 2™ and 3"! person plural. 














Person Singular Plural 
1 st 
2nd -e- di 
31d 

















Table 5: Past tense morphemes in SMG verbs 


Table 5 shows the pattern of past tense morphemes in Modern Greek. The morpheme - 
e- appears only in the 2"? and 3' person in singular. A common property between the 2" 
and 3" person singular is that -e is associated with the [-author] feature. In all the other 
persons, the morpheme -a- is used. The systematic alternation between the two past 
exponents can be explained with the following vocabulary entries realizing the T terminal: 


(4) Vocabulary entries for active past tense in Modern Greek 
a. e €? [T +past]/ ZEN Agr [+singular, -author] 
b. a > [r +past]/ _ Agr 


The exponent -e is inserted in the morphosyntactic environment specified for the number 
and author features, whereas the exponent -a is inserted as the Elsewhere Vocabulary Item, 
i.e. a morpheme with no feature specification. 


This analysis is a way to account for the distribution of the morphemes in past tense 
based on the syncretism between persons without assuming that these morphemes are fused 
with the agreement ones. Thus, a past tense analysis as the result of a Fission process of the 
fused agreement-tense node cannot be implemented (Spyropoulos & Revithiadou 2009). 
Therefore, in alignment with previous studies (Philippaki-Warburton 1998; Rivero 1990; 
Philippaki & Spyropoulos 1999; Galani 2005, Pavlou 2018), I take the morphological 
structure for non-imperative forms in Modern Greek to be the one in (5): 





(5) Verb root-v-Aspect-Tense—A greement 
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3.  Theaugment e- in Standard Modern Greek 


The question that arises now is how the past augment e- is realized in verbal forms. Unlike 
Spyropoulos & Revithiadou (2009), I argue that, under the framework of Distributed 
Morphology and Arregi & Nevins's (2012) system, its manifestation as T left-adjacent to the 
verb stem is subject to the operation of Doubling triggered by the 7-/nitiality morphotactic 
constraint. 


3.1 A previous account 


The augment in Standard Modern Greek is an exponent of past tense that has a restricted 
distribution: it depends on the number of root and suffixes. These restrictions are illustrated 
in the example of a monosyllabic root in (5) and of a disyllabic root in (6): 


(6) a. ftan- i- s 
arrive- PRS-28G 
‘You arrive’ 
b. e- ftan- e- s 
PST-arrive-PST-2SG 
‘You arrived’ 
c. (*e-) ftan- a- te 
PST-arrive-PST-2PL 
‘You arrived’ 


(7) a. djavaz-i- s 

study- PRS-2SG 
*You study? 

b. (*e-) djavaz-e- s 
PST-study- PST-2SG 
“You studied’ 

c. (*e-) djavaz- a- te 
PST-study- PST-2PL 
“You studied’ 


In (6b), -es is a monosyllabic ending, formed by the tense and the agreement morphemes, 
that follows the monosyllabic verbal root in past tense. In (6c), -ate is a two-syllable item, 
also formed by the tense and the agreement morphemes, that follows the monosyllabic verbal 
root. Unlike (7b), the augment surfaces only in (6b), where the root and its ending form a 
disyllabic item. 


Providing a morphophonological analysis, Spyropoulos & Revithiadou (2009) argue that 
the antepenultimate stress is not itself an exponent of the past, as traditionally has been 
argued. Rather, the default exponent of past is a segmentally empty prefix that bears lexically 
encoded accentual properties. Under certain conditions, this empty slot is materialized, 
‘giving on the surface the impression that the augment and the antepenultimate stress 
constitute part of a discontinuous past morpheme’ (Spyropoulos & Revithiadou 2009: 3), i.e. 
é- ... -a/-es/-e/-ame/-ate/-an’. More specifically, in past active forms, the fused T-Agr node, 
specified as [+past, a agreement] (where a the general feature for agreement), undergoes the 
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operation of Fission. The empty prefix is specified as [past], releases the agreement 
specification and is filled with either vocal material from the base or the vowel e-. 


3.2 Realizing the augment 


Taking for granted that Tense and Agreement are two separate nodes, as seen in Section 2, 
I claim that the realization of e- is subject to the mechanism of Doubling, in order to account 
for the presence of T to the left of the verb stem in the past tense. 


In Arregi & Nevins’ (2012) system, Doubling is an operation of copying which, along 
with Metathesis, is analyzed through the formalism of the so-called Generalized 
Reduplication, a term covering both Full and Partial Reduplication (in the sense of Harris 
& Halle 2005). Arregi & Nevins posit that the application of Doubling is an operation in the 
Linear Operations module that occurs before Vocabulary Insertion. It is driven by a 
morphotactic constraint on the possible order of morphemes affecting the linear order of a 
sequence. Here, I argue T-Jnitiality as the constraint needed to trigger the presence of the T 
node to a different position, i.e. to the leftmost edge of T-domain. T-/nitiality belongs to the 
triggering constraints that *defines a banned configuration and triggers the application of a 
repair rule whose structural description matches this configuration’ (Arregi & Nevins 2012: 
238). 


(8) T-Initiality 
Terminal T must be initial within T°™*. 


Being set off by the 7-Jnitiality constraint, the Doubling operation applies to locate the 
T node left-adjacent to the verb root. As a first step of the rule, a pair of doubled square 
brackets *[ |" defines the sequence that undergoes the copying process. In addition, the 
greater-than symbol ‘>’ is used to define deletion at the left copy and the less-than symbol 
‘<’ is used to define deletion at the right sequence. The formalism of Doubling and 
Metathesis in Arregi & Nevins (2012) is given below with the abstract linearized sequences: 


(9) a. WXYZ  W[XY]Z — W-XY-XY-Z 

(Full Reduplication) 

b. WXYZ — W[X«Y]Z — W-XY-XY-D  W-Y-XY-Z 
(Leftward Doubling) 

c. WXYZ 9 W[X^Y]Z — W-XY-XY-Z  W-XY-X-Z 
(Rightward Doubling) 

d. WXYZ  W[X»«Y]Z  W-XY-XY-Z  W-YX-Z 
(Metathesis) 


The double square brackets in (9) define XY as the subsequence that incurs the copying 
process, whereas the subsequences enclosed into the grey boxes indicate the material that 
undergoes deletion. In (9a), the material is all repeated inside the node sequence resulting in 
Full Reduplication. The copying processes in (9b-d), where part of the sequences in the 
copies is deleted, result in Partial Reduplication. In (9b), the symbol ‘<° indicates deletion 
of the material before it in the first copy, showing the doubling of the Y node. In (9c), the 
symbol ‘>’ indicates deletion of the material after it in the second copy, showing the 
doubling of the X node. In the presence of both the less-than and greater-than symbols in 
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(9d), the subsequence is deleted both before the former in the first copy and after the latter 
in the second copy, resulting to Metathesis and changing the order of nodes. 


To account for the past augment e-, I argue that the Doubling rule applies to the complex 
head, in other words, to the terminals that have already participated in the syntactic operation 
of Head Movement (Koopman 1984; Travis 1984; Baker 1985). I propose the Leftward 
Doubling operation in (10) to account for the presence of T, where the past augment is 
realized, left-adjacent to the verb stem. The target sequence is the sequence V-v-X-T where 
the rule applies, with X any functional node that participates in the formation of a verbal 
complex. 


(10) Leftward Doubling 
a. Structural description: V v X T Agr 
b. Structure change: 
1) Insert [ to the immediate left of V, and ] to the immediate right of T. 
ii) Insert < to the immediate right of X. 


Having argued for the realization of the past augment as subject to Doubling, I present 
the formation of past verbal forms with the presence of the augment e- left-adjacent to the 
stem. The linear representation of the nodes is given in (11): 


(1l VvXTAgr 
[V v X T] Agro 
[V v X <T] Agr 
VvyXT-VvXT-Agr 
TVvXT Agr 


Given the formalism of the Doubling rule, the first step is to copy the subsequence of V-v- 
X-T terminal nodes of the verb stem including T. Having the two copies, the V-v-X material 
is deleted form the first one, whereas T is preserved in both. The following trees show 
structurally the application of Doubling of T to the complex head after the syntactic Head 
Movement operation has been applied: 


(12) Agr 
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Agr 


Doubling eee LL 


———— 


The possibility of Doubling results to two copies of T in two different positions: the original 
copy is in-situ following the verb root and preceding Agreement, and the second copy is in 
the displaced position before the verb stem. The exponents of the original T copy are those 
in (13) (repeated from (4)) 


(13) Vocabulary entries for active past tense in Modern Greek 
a. e e [T +past]/ mE Agr [+singular, -author] 
b. a > [r +past]/ — Agr 


The exponents of T left-adjacent to verb stems are given in (14): 


(14) a.e-« [r +past]/ [1°™™ #_ o0] 
b. Ø  [r-past]/ [r #_] 


In (14a), the past augment e-, which in Greek serves to host the antepenultimate stress, is 
inserted to T only when the verb stem has two or less syllables (ø). In other words, the result 
of the mechanism is that T, which materializes the past augment in cases of verb stems with 
two or less syllables, surfaces left-adjacent to the verb root, as it is the case of the verb grafo 
‘to write’ in the past: 





(15) T-V v — Asp - T — Agr 
e— grap — (0 —s e —s “You wrote’ 
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In any other case, i.e. when the verb stem has more than two syllables, a null morpheme 
realizes T, since the antepenultimate stress is hosted by a syllable of the stem. The 
application of the rule to the verb djavazo ‘to study’ in the past form corresponds to the 
exponents in (16): 





(16 T-V v — Asp - T — Agr 


Ø —djava— 0 —s e -s “You studied’ 





Therefore, the proposed analysis shows that a second copy of T must also be considered 
to be present in the underlying morphological structure of Modern Greek past tense forms. 
However, it is its exponents that either allow this position to overtly be occupied or not with 
the presence of the augment e- or a null morpheme, respectively. 


3.3 The formative —ik 


Interestingly, the analysis of the past augment e- as subject to the application of the 
postsyntactic Doubling triggers a similar analysis for the appearance of -ik. According to 
Spyropoulos & Revithiadou (2009), -ik is a morpheme characterized as [+past, +perf] that 
appears in past perfective forms in both active and passive voice. It has a complementary 
distribution with the past augment e-, not respecting the stress pattern of the antepenultimate 
syllable. Consider the verb paradigms below: 








Prs | +past, +perfective, -passive +past, +perfective, -passive 

[sg | b-ik-a ‘T entered’ vr-ik-a ‘I found 

2sg | b-ik-e-s “you entered’ vr-ik-e-s ‘you found’ 

3sg | b-ik-e ‘he/she/it entered’ | vr-ik-e *he/she/it found’ 
Ipl | b-ik-a-me “we entered’ vr-ik-a-me ‘we found’ 

2pl | b-ik-a-te “you entered’ vr-ik-a-te ‘you found’ 

3pl | b-ik-a-n ‘they entered’ vr-ik-a-n ‘they found’ 

















Table 4: The past forms of béno ‘to enter’ and vrisko ‘to find’ in perfective 


In the morphophonological analysis of Spyropoulos & Revithiadou, the morpheme -ik is 
a past tense exponent selected by the perfective aspect and appears in competition with the 
empty slop where the past augment e- is materialized, i.e. it has an allomorphic relation with 
the augment. I argue that this competition occurs due to the fact that the appearance of the T 
terminal node is also subject to the copying process of Doubling, in the sense of Full 
Reduplication (Harris & Halle 2005). The result of the rule gives us the slot in which the 
element -ik- is materialized. 

(17) Doubling (Full Reduplication) 
VvTAgr 
Vv[T] Agr 
VvTT Agr 


In (17), the double square brackets *[' and ‘]’ delimit the node T to be doubled. The result 


of the operation is a doubled T terminal hosting the morpheme -ik which surfaces intervening 
the v node and the original T node. The following example illustrates the rule: 
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(18  V-v-T-T-Agr 
b—0-—ik—-e-s 
‘You entered’ 


3.4 Preverbed verbal complexes 
So far, I have provided examples with simple verbal forms in the past. However, Modern 


Greek also abounds in preverbed verbal complexes, i.e. verbal forms with preverbs attached 
to them: 


(19 a. anti- graf- i- s 
instead.of-write-PRS-2SG 
‘You copy’ 


b. is- va- i- Ss 
into-attack-PRS-2SG 


‘You invade’ 

c. ant- e- graps-e- s 
instead.of-PST-write-PST-2SG 
“You copied’ 


d. is- e- val- e- s 
into-PST-attack-PST-2SG 
“You invaded" 


(20) a. para-psin-i- s 
over-cook-PRS-2sG 
“You overcook’ 

b. ksana-graf- i- s 
again- write-PRS-2SG 
“You write again’ 

c. para-e- psis- e- s 
Over-PST-cook-PST-25G 
“You overcooked’ 

d. ksana-e- graps-e- s 
again- PST-Write- PST-2SG 
“You wrote again’ 


The examples above show preverbed verbal complexes in Modern Greek. In (19), the 
complexes consist of a verbal form and a preverb that has a prepositional origin, namely a 
prefix, whereas in (20), the complexes consist of a verbal form and an adverbial preverb!. 
However, in the past, in both cases, the augment intervenes the preverbs and the verbal 
forms. I claim that this can also be explained under the Doubling approach. The structure of 
the preverbed verbal complexes, after the applications of the syntactic operation of Head 
Movement and the postsyntactic operation of Merger (in the sense of Matushansky 2006; 
Harizanov 2014; Martinovié 2019), in which Doubling is applied is given in (21): 





21) Pr-V-v-X-T-Agr 


! See Giannoula 2020, for a detailed discussion on preverbs in Modern Greek and the formation of preverbed 
verbal complexes. 
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The double appearance of T is again subject to the operation of Doubling which is set 
off by the morphotactic constraint of T-Jnitiality (repeated from (8)): 


(22)  T-Initiality 
Terminal T must be initial within T°™*. 


The formalism of Doubling is given in (23): 


(23) Leftward Doubling 
a. Structural description: Pr V v X T Agr 
b. Structure change: 
i) Insert [ to the immediate left of V, and | to the immediate right of T. 
ii) Insert < to the immediate right of X. 


Since the constraint requires the appearance of the T terminal to the left edge of the T- 
domain, the rule applies to the V-v-X-T-Agr subsequence to double the T node whose copy 
precedes the V node but not Pr. The Doubling process of the preverbed verbal complexes is 
given in (24), and the example in (25) illustrates it: 


(24) PrVvXTAgr— 
Pr[Vv X T] Agr 
Pr [V v X <T] Agr 
Pr- Vv XT-VvXT-Agr 
PrTVvXT Agr 


(25)  ksanagrapses > 
ksana[graps«e] s > 
ksana — grapse — grapse - s — 
ksana — e — grapse — s 


However, as seen in Section 3.2, when the verb stem has more than two syllables, the 
exponent of the doubled copy of T left-adjacent to verb stems is a null morpheme. The 
following example illustrates it: 


(26) Pr T-V v— X-T- Agr 
ksana — Ø — djava- Q—s— e-s 
“You studied again’ 








In this section, I have shown how the past augment e- appears left-adjacent to verb stems. 
Separating Tense from Agreement, I have proposed that the T terminal node undergoes the 
Doubling rule triggered by the 7-Jnitiality morphotactic constraint. Then, under certain 
conditions, the T node is materialized by the morpheme e-, either in simple or complex 
verbal forms. 
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4.  Theaugment cross-dialectically: the case of Cypriot Greek 


In this section, I demonstrate that the Doubling analysis is the one to unify the dialectical 
variants of the augment in Modern Greek. On the base of it, I show that the augment as a 
phenomenon in Modern Greek displays dialectical alternatives that also involve Metathesis 
in addition to Doubling driven by Noninitiality, as it is the case with Cypriot Greek. 


4.4 Simple verb forms in Cypriot Greek 


Cypriot Greek is a dialect of the Greek language showing differences with Standard Modern 
Greek in many aspects. One of these differences shows up in the verbal morphology in the 
past, where the augment does not serve any stress-related purposes surfacing as left-adjacent 
to verb stems without putting restrictions on the number of syllables: 


(27) a. é psi- s- e- s (Standard Modern 
Greek) 
PST-COOk-PERF-PST-2SG 
‘You cooked’ 
b. djáva-s- e- S 
study-PERF-PST-2SG 
‘You studied" 
(28) a. é psi- s- e s (Cypriot Greek) 
PST-COOk-PERF-PST-2SG 
‘You cooked’ 


b. e- Okjáva-s- e- s 
PST-study- PERF-PST-2SG 
‘You studied’ 


Unlike Standard Modern Greek (27), the augment e- surfaces independently of the syllable 
number of the verbs in Cypriot Greek. In (28a), the augment appears in the two-syllable 
verbal form épsises ‘you cooked’ holding the antepenultimate stress, as it is predicted. 
However, the augment surfaces also in the three-syllable verbal form e0kjavases ‘you 
studied', where there is no need of hosting the antepenultimate stress, unlike Standard 
Modern Greek. 


According to Pavlou (2018), the appearance of the augment e- in Cypriot Greek is 
illustrated in the following trees. 
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(29) a. Thigh 
[+PAST] Agr 
zu e 
Tow [2SG] 
Asp [+PAST] 
ee TO 
y [PERF] 
"dim 
Vfta- y 
b. Thigh 
e- Agr 
p dnm 
Tow -5 
uut 
Asp -e 
P iuc 
v -5 
pic e 
fta- v 


Given that the augment is an additional tense morpheme, Pavlou (2018), following 
Ostrove (2015) for the Irish verbal morphology, argues for two T projections existing for the 
realization of a verb in past tense, labeled as Tiow and Thign. For Pavlou, the Thigh terminal 
node is realized as an exponent only in past tense, where the augment is generated. 

However, I claim that my analysis of the augment subject to Doubling can also explain 
the appearance of the past augment e- in Cypriot Greek. However, I posit that, unlike the 
two exponents of T left-adjacent to the verb stem in Standard Modern Greek, there is only 
one exponent of T in Cypriot Greek: 


(30 e<>[1r+past]/ #_V 
Thus, as seen, the Doubling approach of the realization of the past augment in Modern 


Greek is the most practical way of unifying different varieties of the language, like Standard 
Modern Greek and Cypriot Greek, which, on the face of it, show dialectical variations. 
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4.2 Doubling and/or Metathesis 


In the previous section, I explained that the augment in Cypriot Greek is subject to the 
Doubling process. In this subsection, I will examine data where the Metathesis process is 
added and alternates with a second application of Doubling. 


It is noteworthy that the presence of the augment displays double appearance in Cypriot 
Greek, occurring also word-initially to preverbed verbal complexes, contrary to Standard 
Modern Greek where the augment appears only once, i.e. intervening the preverb and the 
verbal form: 


(31) a. para-e- psi- S- e- s (Standard Modern 
Greek) 
over-PST-COOk-PERF-PST-2SG 
‘You overcooked’ 


b. ksana-djava-s- e- s 
again- study-PERF-PST-2SG 
‘You studied again’ 


(32) a. e- para-(e)- psi- s- œ- s (Cypriot Greek) 
PST-OVer- PST-COOK-PERF-PST-2SG 
‘You overcooked’ 
b. e- ksana-(e). Okjáva-s- e- s 
PST-again- PST- read- PERF-PST-2SG 
‘You studied again’ 


Comparing the preverbed verbal complexes in (31a-b) with those in (32a-b), we observe 
that, in Cypriot Greek, the augment appears both left-adjacent to the verb stems, as it is also 
the case in Standard Modern Greek, and word-initially, i.e. to the immediate left of the 
adverbial preverbs para- ‘over’ and ksana- ‘again’. In addition, the parentheses in (32a-b) 
show that the augment left-adjacent to the verb stem can optionally be omitted. Here I claim 
that the appearance of the augment preceding the preverb is not due to the presence of the 
Thign terminal node, as Pavlou (2018) posits. Rather, the distribution of the augment in the 
Cypriot Greek verbal complexes requires the application of the mechanisms of Doubling and 
Metathesis? and the application of each operation is the result of morphotactic constraints. 
In other words, as in Standard Modern Greek, the presence of the augment left-adjacent to 
the verb stem is subject to the Leftward Doubling operation which is triggered by the T- 
Initiality constraint. However, the augment in Cypriot Greek verbal complexes also appears 
word-initially, unlike Standard Modern Greek. Here I argue that this second occurrence of 
the augment preceding the preverb is subject to either Doubling or Metathesis, based on the 
optionality of the augment intervening the preverb and the verb stem. The operations of 
Doubling and Metathesis, ‘formalized as instances of Generalized Reduplication, effect 
changes in the linear order, often in response to requirements imposed by inviolable 
constraints’ (Arregi & Nevins 2012: 263). 


? For their abstract formalisms, see Section 3.2 below. 
3 See Section 3.2. 
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More specifically, I propose that the presence of the augment both word-initially to 
preverbed verbal complexes and between the preverb and the verb stem is subject to a second 
Leftward Doubling rule triggered by Noninitiality. Noninitiality is another morphotactic 
constraint which is related to second position effects (Wackernagel 1892; Halpern & Zwicky 
1996; Anderson 2005). 


(33)  Pr-Noninitiality 
Terminal node Pr cannot be leftmost within Pr°™™*. 


Here, Pr-Noninitiality accounts for the word-second position effect requiring the Pr[everb] 
category to avoid the leftmost edge of preverbed verbal complexes and have a terminal node 
to its left. This requirement can be achieved through the second application of Leftward 
Doubling which reorders the sequence of nodes arisen from the process of Linearization and 
the first Leftward Doubling rule. The formalism of the operation is given below: 


(34) Leftward Doubling 
a. Structural description: Pr TVv X T Agr 
b. Structure change: 
i) Insert [ to the immediate left of Pr, and ] to the immediate right of T. 
ii) Insert < to the immediate right of Pr. 


(35) PrTVvXTAgr 
[Pr T] Vv XT Agro 
[Pr < TI Vv XT Agr 
PrT-PrT-VvXTAgro 
T-PrT-VvXT Agr 


The following example illustrates the operation: 


(36)  ksanaegrapses — 
[ksana«e]grapses > 
ksanae — ksanae — grapses —> 
e — ksanae — grapses 


So far, I have shown how the second copy of the augment appears word-initially, along 
with the first one left-adjacent to the verb stem in the preverbed verbal complexes, a 
phenomenon taking place only in Cypriot Greek but not in Standard Modern Greek. 
Interestingly though, preverbed verbal complexes in Cypriot Greek show optionality of the 
presence of the augment. In particular, it is possible that the augment can also appear only 
word-initially and not left-adjacent to the verb stem, as it was the case so far. 


(37) a. e- para-e- psi- s- e- s 
PST-over- PST-COOk-PERF-PST-2SG 
“You overcooked’ 
b. e- para-psi- s- œe- s 
PST-over- COOK-PERF-PST-2SG 
‘You overcooked’ 
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In (37b), the augment appears only once in the preverbed verbal complex, preceding the 
preverb para- ‘over’. To account for it, I claim that this is subject not to Leftward Doubling, 
rather to its alternant, the Metathesis rule, which is also triggered by the Noninitiality 
constraint. Metathesis is a morphological operation that is *demonstrably postsyntactic, 
operating on a linearized sequence of morphemes' (Arregi & Nevins 2012: 237). This 
abstract template is given in (38) (repeated from (9d)): 


(38)  Metathesis 
WXYZ  W[X»«Y]Z — W-XY-XY-Z  W-YX-Z 


I argue that the already doubled T copy is metathetically transposed to the left of the preverb 
in preverbed verbal complexes in order to satisfy the Noninitiality requirement. The 
formalism of the operation is given below: 


(39) Metathesis 
a. Structural description: Pr T V v X T Agr 
b. Structure change: 
1) Insert [ to the immediate left of Pr, and ] to the immediate right of T. 
ii) Insert > < to the immediate right of Pr. 


(40 PrTVvXTAgro 
[Pr T] Vv XTAgro 
[Pr < TI Vv XT Agr 
PrT-PrT-VvXTAgro 
T-PrT-VvXT Agr 


The example in (41) illustrates the operation of Metathesis to the verb ksanagrafo ‘to 
write again’: 


(41)  ksanaegrapses — 
[ksana > < e]grapses — 
ksanae — ksanae — grapses —> 
e — ksana — grapses 


Thus, under the already Doubling account, the Noninitiality morphotactic constraint on 
linear order can be satisfied by different rules (Doubling or Metathesis) in different contexts 
in Cypriot Greek verbal complexes. 


I conclude this section summarizing all the syntactic and postsyntactic operations needed 
for the appearance of the augment in preverbed verbal complexes in Cypriot Greek and 
presenting their order of application. The syntactic operation relevant in my account is Head 
Movement. The postsyntactic operations are Merger of Pr, Doubling of T, a second Doubling 
of T or Metathesis, and Vocabulary Insertion. The operations apply in the following order 
(where ‘a < f" understood as ‘a precedes f) 


(42) Head Movement < Merger < Linearization < Doubling < Doubling/Metathesis 
< Vocabulary Insertion 
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Head Movement, as a syntactic operation, is the first to apply forming the complex head in 
which all the other (postsyntactic) operations apply. Second, Merger of Pr applies to 
combine the preverb with the verbal complex head. Finally, given that they affect the linear 
order and the phonetic form of morphological terminals, Linearization, Doubling of T or 
Metathesis (whether the augment intervenes the preverb and the verb stem or not) and 
Vocabulary Insertion apply in this order at a relatively late postsyntactic stage (Embick & 
Noyer 2001; Embick 2010; Arregi & Nevins 2012; Arregi & Pietraszko 2019). 


5. Conclusion 


In this paper I showed that the augment e- as an exponent of the past tense is a morpheme 
displacement phenomenon in Modern Greek verbal morphology and the result of the 
interaction of constraints and rules. Under the derivational framework of Distributed 
Morphology (Halle & Marantz 1993; Embick & Noyer 2007; Arregi & Nevins 2012), I 
offered an analysis providing the morphotactic constraints and mechanisms that allow the 
presence of the augment away from the past tense endings in verb forms. 


Based on the observations in Modern Greek verbal morphology, I showed that 
Agreement and Tense are separate terminal nodes. Based on that, I argued that the 
manifestation of the augment e-, either in simple or in complex forms in Standard Modern 
Greek, is subject to the postsyntactic operation of Doubling of T, triggered by the T-Jnitiality 
morphotactic constraint. Unlike Pavlou (2018) who argues for two different Tense nodes, 
i.e. Tio, and Thigh, with the former realizing the exponent of the past augment e-, the 
realization of e- in Cypriot Greek is also subject to Doubling operation. For this, I provided 
a unified analysis of past verbal forms in Modern Greek cross-dialectically proposing that 
the Doubling approach of the realization of the past augment in Modern Greek unifies 
different varieties of the language, like Standard Modern Greek and Cypriot Greek, which, 
on the face of it, show dialectical variations. I also argued that the Noninitiality morphotactic 
constraint and the Metathesis postsyntactic operation are additionally required for the past 
complex verbal morphology in Cypriot Greek. 


The main benefit of the proposed analysis is that it explains the verbal morphology in 
past tense in Modern Greek cross-dialectically, unifying any dialectical variations, and given 
that, can be expanded to other Modern Greek dialects, such as Ancient Greek. A number of 
processes can be best accounted for the Greek past augment determining that the proposed 
language-particular constraints apply across the Greek dialects, and can be satisfied by 
different operations in different contexts. 
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Abstract 

Conspiracy theories reach the surface after every turn-taking event whether locally, 
nationally or internationally. As people perceive, analyze and react to the world differently, 
such conspiracy theories are a rather natural reaction. In the Modern World and with the rise 
of technology, conspiracy theories have marked their power and development as well, 
sparking a series of criticism on one side and support on the other. Conspiracy theories may 
suggest the foreshadowing of an event before they take actual place. Other conspiracy 
theories may drop to conclusions to explain the lost parts of the narrative. Global events like 
the falling of the Twin Towers in New York City sparked an outrageous amount of 
conspiracy theories that remain in the field of criticism till this day. This article will shed 
light on the different conspiracy theories that were made in association to this turn-taking 
event, with the help of the media, literary narratives and overall technology marking these 
fields as a major source for the creation, spread and a most possible justification of such 
theories. 

Keywords: Al-Qaeda, Conspiracy Theory, Fiction, Foreshadowing, September Eleventh, 
the Illuminati. 


Part One: Introduction: Conspiracy Theories 
1.1 Conspiracy Theories: Definition 

In the Modern World of today, conspiracy theories have been surrounding the general 
population. The bigger the incident is, the more conspiracy theories reach the horizon. On a 
general note, the term “conspiracy theory" may be defined “when a group of people combine 
together in secret to plan and carry out an illegal or improper action, particularly one that 
alters the course of events" (Knight 15). The word conspiracy comes from the word 
“conspire” derived from the Latin word *conspirare," meaning “to breathe together." This 
word developed and grew out of context to include the means of “whispering together,” 
which gave the word more closeness to include the idea of secrecy (Hodapp and Von Kannon 
20). 

Conspiracy theories are worth being studied as they most likely result in the creation 
of political movements such as Stalinism and Nazism. Today, most believe that the concept 
is strongly related to the New World (the two Americas) and are believed to have been 
originally developed by the earliest Puritan settlers of the New World. The Puritan's 
mentality and nature of thinking was always in line with being conspiratorial. They never 
failed to analyze real events with focusing on the smallest details to hopefully reach a hidden 
meaning believing that everything had a hidden secret or force. Consequently, the American 
national identity has come to include a feeling of resistance against an evil force as a result 
of the Puritans' conspiratorial way of thinking. That is why America has become a center of 
conspiracy theories, as many of the theories have been proven true and the incidents are very 
much questionable. So, conspiracy theories are defined as a “set of ideas, partly based on 
speculations about a political or historical event, suspecting a certain group of people to have 
staged or induced that event for their own (political) purposes" (Shlegel 5). 
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1.2 The Key Elements of Conspiracy Theories 
Conspiracy theories are notable to include five general characteristics that are 

considered as the defining key elements of any conspiracy theory. Van Prooijen and van 

Vugt (771) explain them as follows: 

l- Pattern: A conspiracy theory should have a general pattern that supposedly between 
people, object, and events. 

2- Agent: Conspiracy theories suggest the set-plans are deliberate, planned and practiced by 
an agent. 

3- Coalition: The act is done by coalition which means a group of people and not only one 
individual that are involved in the conspiracy theory. 

4- Threat: The aim of conspiracy theory is always a threat that are harmful and deceptive. 

5- Secrecy: Conspiracy theories are hard to prove as they always include an element of 
secrecy. If proven, they no longer hold the means of a conspiracy theory. 


Part Two: September 11, 2001 and the Common Conspiracy Theories 
Before discussing the conspiracy theories related to the pentbomb incidents of 9/11, 
the attacks shall be summarized briefly. 


2.1 What Happened on 9/11? 

On Tuesday morning, September 11", 2001, several terrorist attacks took place in the 
Unites States of America. These attacks are considered to be the deadliest attacks in the 
history of the United States, when it was found that nearly 3000 people died. At 8:46 am, a 
passenger plane hit one of the famous Twin Towers, the North Tower, in Lower Manhattan, 
New York. At 9:03 am, a second plane hit the other tower, the South Tower, confirming that 
it was indeed a terrorist attack. At 9:40 am, a third plane hit the Pentagon. While a fourth 
plane was set to hit the US capitol, but after a struggle between the hijackers and the 
passengers, the plane was taken down by the hijackers in Shankville, Pennsylvania after the 
passengers were about to take control over the plane (Engel and Loanes). 


qth 


2.2.1 Conspiracy #1 

Only hours after the attacks took place, conspiracy theories started to spark of how 
such planes might have caused the falling of two skyscrapers. An online user wrote: "Is it 
just me or did anyone else recognize that it wasn't the airplane impacts that blew up the 
World Trade Centre?” Ongoing studies, like studies done at Chapman University, have 
stated that more than half of the American citizens believe that the US government is hiding 
the truth and does not provide access to any further information after the release of official 
statements. Some are even certain that the government is behind the attacks. This conspiracy 
theory has become even more powerful after the US invasion of Iraq. Then President George 
W. Bush, who claimed Iraq possessed Weapons of Mass Destruction, was proven to be a 
false claim. It is then only a legitimate way of thinking that the aims were nothing more than 
to gain access to the Iraqi oil reserves and have further control over the Middle East (Bell). 

That is why the attacks were marked as an ‘an inside job.” The Twin Towers were also 
believed to be specifically taken down by controlled demolition and is a conspiracy theory 
that still goes strong today. Many conspiracy theories mark the US government’s 
responsibility and guilt, but as no clear evidence can be found, such beliefs are still marked 
as being conspiracy theories. The rise of certain speeches, led to the fact of even more people 
to suspect the US government’s involvement in the attacks and that they indeed had previous 
knowledge of what would take place on September the eleventh. For instance, FEMA 
spokesman Tom Kenney told the newsman Dan Rather on September 13, 2001 the 
following: *We're currently one of the first team that was deployed to support the city of 
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New York in this disaster. We arrived late Monday night [10 September] and went right into 
action on Tuesday morning [11 September]." Many claim that he simply mixed up the days, 
but it however became one of the most crucial reasons that more people were suspecting the 
government's involvement (Newton 124). 


2.2.2 Conspiracy Theories #2 

One of the most absurd of conspiracy theories that still finds its place today, is the 
belief that there were no actual planes that hit the two towers. The conspiracy theory suggests 
that the planes were holograms and that it was the buildings came down by explosives and 
controlled demolition (Petkar) The term “hologram” may be defined as: “it is a special type 
of photograph or image made with a laser in which the objects shown look solid, as if they 
are real, rather than flat." (Cambridge Advanced Learner's Dictionary & Thesaurus 2020). 


2.2.3 Conspiracy Theory #3 

The conspiracy theory that the towers that fell that day could not have possibly fallen 
because of the airplanes is one of the most powerful conspiracy theories that is argued till 
this day. Especially, when it comes to Tower 7 or what is known as 7 Word Trade Center. 
Tower 7 is a building of 47 floors not too far from the twin towers. The official statement 
released is fires sparked on several floors in the building. Generating too much heat that 
caused the tower to collapse. However, in 2016, top engineers from the University of Alaska 
said that said no such building could possibly fall from fires alone. That is why the 
conspiracy theory that it was a control demolition and most likely done with the knowledge 
of the Government as access to the building is needed (Petkar). 


2.2.4 Conspiracy Theory #4 

A plane hit the Pentagon on 9/11/2001. But many conspiratorial thinkers were quick 
to lay out their theories and say that there were two holes left in the building immediately 
after the incident took planes. They claimed there was no way that a Boeing 757, could have 
possibly caused such kind of damage: "How does a plane 125 ft. wide and 155 ft. long fit 
into a hole which is only 16 ft. across?" (Popular Mechanics Editors). 


Part Three: The Identification of the Five Key Elements in 9/11 Conspiracy Theories 

The five key elements of conspiracy theories can be identified, according to what most 
common conspiracy theories of 9/11 have come to suggest. Each of the points will be 
identified carefully: 


3.1 Pattern 

The general pattern of the 9/11 conspiracy theories reveal an interconnectedness 
between different people, objects and events. These four elements are the common elements 
believed to have a connection to each other: 

a- The US Government and the Illuminati are the people that are believed to be 
interconnected. This idea developed when observing the fact that the method the US 
government adopts is quite similar to the aims of what the Illuminati stands for. They 
appear to support democracy, yet they seek world domination. Former President George 
Bush is well known to be a member of the Masons and thus the Illuminati. But as they 
wish to remain undercover, they have set in other people in the frontline to carry out the 
attacks. 

b- This is where the organization of Al-Qaeda comes in; the second side of the pattern. The 
conspiracy theory that there is a relation between this terrorism group and the US 
government exists, especially between after the 9/11 incident are numerous. Despite 
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claiming full responsibility, their secret association with the US government is a 
conspiracy theory that is still believed by plenty of conspiratorial thinkers. 

c- Theact of attacking the Twin Towers, The Pentagon and The White House are the object 
that represents the third part of the pattern. Conspiracy theories claim this attack was 
only set to justify the invasion planned for in the Middle East. 

d- Thatis why many believed that the invasion of Afghanistan and Iraq not too longer after 
the attacks was nothing more than an act of domination. This is then the fourth part of 
the pattern. It was the control these countries and expand their control from there over 
the Middle-East with the excuse of providing democracy and spreading freedom. Their 
refusal to withdraw their troops from Afghanistan and Iraq and even after their claim of 
Iraq's possession of Weapons of Mass Destruction, have made such conspiracy theories 
very believable. 


3.2 Agent 

The agent that is believed to be behind the attacks then is the secret brotherhood of the 
Illuminati. It is a secret brotherhood that is known to include the richest and most well- 
known people around the world. The word ‘Illuminati’ is derived from the idea that the 
members of the group are extremely enlightened when compared to the common man. 
Among the many Illuminati groups across history, the Bavarian Illuminati is the most 
famous one, first founded by Adam Weishaupt on the first of May, 1776. They hold secret 
meetings to discuss world domination and successfully achieve their aims through their 
alliance with the government and the owning famous organizations. It was Mayer Amschel 
Rothschild who employed Weishaupt of creating the organization. Today, their temple is in 
Vatican City. Manipulating and adopting the name of Illuminati that was first intended to 
describe *masterminds." They in fact want to appear as peacemakers and bringing up the 
truth but are really after controlling the planet. Causing war and destruction around the world 
for the sake of weakening all forces for their own benefit of achieving world domination. 
Activating sexual bribery for men with high social positions to control their power. That 
Illuminati members working in any top university faculty would help recruit four new 
members to work for the Illuminati. Trying to get Illuminati members hold positions of 
power to control and dominate the social system as much as possible. Control the media. 
Taking down any government that would refuse to cooperate with them. Weishaupt 
successfully associated the Illuminati with the Freemasons to reach the eagerness of 
domination even faster (Olsen 203-210). 

So these strong links between the US government and the secret brotherhood of the 
Illuminati are almost undeniable and many have come to believe them. Factors such as the 
eagerness of control and world domination make such links even tighter. The war on Iraq 
was proven to be irrelevant and quite unnecessary especially when no weapons were found 
and the troops remained on Iraqi soil. It was the lands, oil and domination they were after, 
not an operation to bring democracy, freedom and peace as was claimed by the Bush 
administration. Al-Qaeda were the pushed in the spotlight to announce their responsibility 
of the attacks, but the real hands behind the attacks are believed to be the US government 
and the Illuminati. They are the agents of the conspiracy theories related to these specific 
attacks. 


3.3 Coalition 

Indeed, the attacks have not been carried out by a single individual, but by a group of 
people known as Al-Qaeda, assumed to be founded by Osama Bin Laden. Al-Qaeda means 
*the Base' in Arabic and started in the 1970s when the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. 
They declared a war against the United States and all of their allies and the 9/11 attacks was 
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one of these attacks. While many believe that this group is fully responsible for the attacks, 
many others believe there are secret hands behind the formation of this group (History.com 
Editors). 


3.4 Threat 

The US’ declaration of a “Global War on Terrorism" was not very convincing for 
many conspiratorial thinkers as well. The Bush administration declared to fight the supposed 
Islamic extremist terrorist organizations, like Al-Qaeda and any owners of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction who could possibly be a threat to the US. However, after the US caused the 
death and injury of millions of innocent people, the real threat was claimed to be the US 
government. Reuters has stated that “more than one million Iraqis have died as a result of 
the conflict in their country since the U.S.-led invasion in 2003, according to research 
conducted by one of Britain's leading polling groups" (Reuters Staff). Even after the failure 
of finding any weapons, there was no army retreat nor any apology issued and their existence 
continue up until this day. The existence of theories that include the idea of their desires to 
seek control of land and its riches on the expense of everything else is therefore justifiable. 
This is a typical Illuminatus kind of mindset that this government has been activating. They 
seek world domination; a fact that cannot be denied. 


3.5 Secrecy 

The secrecy of the US government has led to the rise and continuation of all conspiracy 
theories. Speculations of its relation with a secret organization like the secret brotherhood of 
the Illuminati remain strong. Again, their secrecy is the main reason of their ongoing success 
and domination as they leave no direct clue of their involvement of any incident that takes 
place. So the conspiracy theories include the five elements and therefor are theories worth 
to study and question. 


Part Four: The Eleventh of September and its Association to Literature and Fiction 

The incident of 9/11 has had an influential impact on the literary field and the fictional 
world in general. Not only were books and other works produced to discuss the various 
theories and conspiracy theories in the aftermath of the incident, but a focus on works and 
publications were also reviewed under the literary element of ‘foreshadowing.’ On a general 
note, the concept of foreshadowing may be defined as “an early indication, a prior suggestion 
of forthcoming doom or catastrophe through some incident of statement" (Sharma 59). This 
means that the literary field has not only given its importance to view and study the aftermath 
of the 9/11 incident, but has recently also been concerned with tracking the possible 
indications and predictions that might be foreshadowing the happenings of the 9/11 incident 
as they were published before they even took place. Both will therefore be discussed and 
analyzed in this sections, giving literary works with such a perspective a deeper form of 
understanding. 


4.1 Conspiratorial Thinking and Foreshadowing in the World of Literature 

After the 9/11 incident, the entire world took a turn and it was as if an age of peace 
ended and was succeeded by an age of terror. All fields were affected and writers started 
making reference and even write books about the incident. Among the books that grabbed 
attention and even sparked outrage was the highly controversial book L 'effroyable Imposture 
or The Horrifying Fraud" by French journalist Thierry Meyssan. In this book he challenges 
the official statements that the US government has released after the attack. In his book he 
claims that the US government has undoubtedly had a hand in the incident as was well aware 
of what would happen. The book has been a bestseller in France after its release, but the US 
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government has condemned the book and considered its narrative as misinformation 
(Riding). Other books like 9/11 Ten Year Later: When State Crimes Against Democracy 
Succeed (2011), and 9/11 Contradictions (2008) also challenges and raises questions about 
what really happened leading people to think more into what happened. Literature has 
therefore played a crucial role in the spread of more conspiracy theories as these works invite 
people to think beyond the official statement the US government has released. 

In addition to the conspiracy theories these publications have been suggesting, it 
should be pointed out that literary fiction prior to 9/11 is worthy to be read as well within 
the framing idea of foreshadowing. Negative implications against the Islamic beliefs was 
always present in the world of fiction. In British Fiction, the idea of Islam being the most 
dangerous threat that roams the British community. Clear examples are Hanif Kureishi's 
novel The Black Album, published in 1995 and Zadie Smith's White Teeth published in 2000. 
In The Black Album, terrorist attacks are carried out in London and Islam is portrayed as the 
threat of the “other” in a ‘civilized’ nation. The attacks includes deadly bombings that caused 
fatal injuries the city of London and it is almost as if the author invites the readers to interpret 
that Islam imposes a threat on the city. The other novel White Teeth shows a similar idea 
when the main character Millat gets involved with so called Islamic radicalism, he shoots 
several people. The two books divide Islam from the West, and are influenced by the 
infamous book The Satanic Verses by Salman Rushdi, that immensely attacked the religion 
(Birkinstein,Froula and Randell 37-38). It is as if these books have not only motivated the 
hatred of Islam, but that it appears to foreshadow that Islam is a religion that will be used 
worldwide to attack central cities as it has been a religion that has received the most backlash 
and manipulation especially by the Western world seeking to rea personal benefit. These 
works are among the many strong examples in literature that seem to suggest some relatable 
signs to the actual incident of the Eleventh of September and may therefore be marked under 
the means of foreshadowing. 


4.2 Conspiratorial Thinking and Foreshadowing in the Animated World 

One of the most eye-catching moments that was shown on TV was the cartoon of The 
Simpsons. No stranger to the belief that the cartoon has made several apparent predictions 
on events that happened in the world, one of the scenes seems to have foreshadowed the 9/11 
events before they took place. Lisa Simpson is seen to be holding on to a magazine that 
appears to suggest the date of the incident (9/11). The writer of the series The Simpsons 
cartoon however stated that the characters “bought a guide book on New York that had the 
words 9 dollars on it net to a picture of the Twin Towers, so it looked like 9/11 — but it was 
totally coincidental" (Salam). However, the coincidence is too powerful not to have the mind 
think conspiratorial and relate it to the means of forshadowing. Many other animated 
cartoons and magazines produced by well-known industries like Disney (9, Warner Brothers 
® and Cartoon Network ® have also aired many different animated works, like Johnny Brave 
and Porky Pig that seem to foreshadow the 9/11 incident as well. That is why the animations 
of today's world are always overthought and people have been affected by the idea to 
investigate and look for any possible foreshadowing signs within the works of the animated 
cartoons. 


4.3 Conspiratorial Thinking and Foreshadowing in the Cinematic World 

Movies have also been found to suggest the foreshadowing of the 9/11 incident. One 
of the most eye-catching movies is the movie Back to the Future filmed in 1985. Among the 
multiple scenes that suggest a prediction are the following: 
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1. In the first movie of the trilogy, a clock points 9:55 p.m. Fans suggest that the pointers 
that point to the numbers 9 and 11 is a clear reference to the twin attack on this date. 

2. In another scene, a shooting takes place in the Twin Pines Mall parking lot where Libyan 
terrorists attack Doc Brown. Many fans again suggest this is a prediction to the attacks 
on the Twin Towers. 

3. Another clock reads 116. When holding it upside down it says 911 speculated to be 
another 9/11 reference and foreshadowing. 

4. Ata point, a woman is heard to be shouting: “Save the clock tower!" after an apparent 
lightning strike that is to destroy the tower. If one looks behind her shoulder, an 
Illuminati graphic can also be seen (Verhoeven). 


5. Conclusion 

In conclusion, the world of fiction which includes movies, narratives and animation, 
have had their fair share in the making and spreading of conspiracy theories. While some 
conspiracy theories included the idea of foreshadowing the attacks before they took place, 
post 9/11 narratives spread their conspiracy theories to challenge and question the US 
government statements. Such theories have become very popular in the Modern world and 
has received much attention from the public. This caused more people to achieve a more 
conspiratorial manner of thinking and having a greater interest in reading such books for the 
hopes of more evidence and learning more details about what really took place. That is why 
the world of fiction and literature is always a rich field that deserve much more recognition 
and attention. In the modern world of today and especially after the 9/11 incident, 
conspiratorial thinking and interest in the concept of foreshadowing has been among the 
most defining features of the modern man/woman. 
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Abstract 

This study seeks to shed light on the methodology of the classical Arabic grammatical 
treatises — particularly Sibawayh's Book with respect to the way they present the phonetic 
topics, as well as the evaluation of the coherence and consistency in each topic through 
focusing on the sequence of the parts and classes of these themes. This study assesses the 
degree of balance and harmony of these phonetic topics’ presentation, identifies the points 
of integration and shortcomings in the interpretation of phonetic themes, and considers in 
particular their logical order. The findings reveal that these treatises’ presentation of phonetic 
topics is brief compared to other linguistic areas and that a number of these topics required 
reorganising. This requires us to recognise the reasons behind the ancient grammarians’ 
interest in phonetic topics, key among which was their desire to explain instances of 
assimilation and dissimilation; often at the expense of other issues which were extraneous to 
the latter subject. 

Keywords: Classical Arabic grammatical treatises, ancient Arabic Linguists, phonetic and 
phonological topics, presentation and coherence, methodological principles. 


1- Introduction 

This study seeks to uncover the methodology behind the presentation of phonetic subjects in 
the introduction of ba:b al-?idya:m ‘the assimilation chapter’ of classical Arabic 
grammatical treatises, along with their order and arrangement in the presentation of the 
places of articulation (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p. 728; Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ p. 83; Ibn As- 
Sarra:8, 1996, 3/ p. 399; Az-Zağğa:ği:, 1988, p. 409; Az-Zamakfari:, 1993, 10/ p. 545; Ibn 
Yati:f, 2001, 5/ p. 515; Ibn Gaqi:l, 1982, 4/ p. 239). Through examining the method of 
presentation of the phonetic topics, it is possible to inspect the extent to which the 
methodology of these treatises is close to the descriptive approach in contemporary phonetic 
studies and to clarify the similarities and differences between the methodologies of the 
ancient and contemporary scholars, as well as clarifying the normative approach (Carter, 
2016; Owens, 1997). Despite the brevity and conciseness in the method of presentation of 
these phonetic topics in these treatises, and the combination of separate phonetic topics into 
one subject, the topics covered by these treatises were varied and thorough in few pages 
(Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ pp. 728-732; Ibn As-Sarra:$, 1996, 3/pp. 399-404; Az-Zagga: 1:, 1988, 
pp. 409-413; Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ pp. 83-85; Az-Zamakfari:, 1993, 10/ pp. 545-548). The 
analysis of these phonetic topics, linking them to the methodologies of the contemporary 
phonetic studies such as the descriptive normative approach or the historic normative 
approach, will subsequently reveal the most important findings in the methodology of the 
Classical Arabic grammatical treatises: chiefly in the study of the consonants and vowels 
and the division of these into phonemes and allophones, as well as the categorisation of 
allophones as ‘acceptable’ or ‘unacceptable’ according to their criteria (As-Si:ra:fi:, 2008, 
5/. pp. 386-390; As-Siyu:ti:, 2001, 6/ pp. 292-296). While on the one hand these treatises 
combined the presentation of the speech organs with that of the places of articulation in one 
topic in a manner that differs from the presentation seen in contemporary phonetic studies, 
on the other hand ancient Arab grammarians provided details with regards to the manners of 
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articulation and divided them into several categories. This necessitates scrutiny of these 
categories and the way they were presented, as will be discussed in this study. The key 
questions posed by this study are: 

1. How integrated is the presentation of the phonetic themes in the theoretical 

introduction of this chapter, especially in relation to details given about vowels 

and consonants, and the illustrative examples? 

2. What are the methodological principles adopted in these treatises for classifying 

the manners and places of articulation? 

3. To what extent have articulatory, acoustic, and auditory phonetics influenced 

the development of phonetic rules in these themes? 


These questions are addressed through analyzing the arrangement of topics in the following 
sections. 


2- The sequence of topics 

The conventional concept for the arrangement of topics in linguistic treatises can be 
characterised by combination of similar topics under one section. This was done based on 
content and subject matter, in order to distinguish these from different topics in other sections 
of the book. The contents of a book are classified after being laced in a section where its 
constituent elements are under one title. This is normally done according to the similarity or 
difference of the topic, and the decision was based on the perspective of the author as the 
person principally responsible for arranging his or her study in accordance with a systematic 
plan in which classifying the sections of the book is a fundamental process. The classification 
of topics generally involves the division of an overall topic into main, general, secondary 
and minor ideas. These are organised by order of progression from complex to simple, or 
from whole to partial, or from general to specific. AII of this is related to the logical hierarchy 
of the facts, ideas and information. It is moreover connected to the degree of cohesiveness 
of the paragraphs of the text and how smooth the transition is between them, as well as the 
coherence of the parts of the topic and its sections and elements throughout the analysis, 
exposition, and arrangement. When inspecting the methodology of the classical Arabic 
grammatical treatises in relation to phonetics, one notices that the arrangement of the topic 
is typically as follows (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ pp. 728-732; Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ pp. 83-85; 
Ibn As-Sarra:$, 1996, 3/ p. 399-404; Az-Zağğa:ği:, 1988, p. 409-416; Az-Zamakfari:, 1993, 
10/ p. 545--548; Ibn Yati:f, 2001, 5/ p. 515-521; Ibn faqi:l, 1982, 4/ p. 239-250): 

1- Preface 

2- Number of Arabic consonants 

3- Acceptable and unacceptable allophones 

4- Number of places of articulation 

5- Places of articulation 

6- Manners of articulation 

7- A brief summary 


In light of the arrangement outlined above, each topic will herein be examined separately in 
order to identify the methodology adopted by classical Arabic grammatical treatises in 
addressing these topics. 


2.1- Preface 

In spite of the consistency of most classical Arabic grammatical treatises in choosing the 
same title for this chapter, the ways these treatises introduced the chapter on al-?idya:m 
before starting to examine the phonetic topics they studied is dissimilar. Some of the classical 
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Arabic grammatical treatises start the chapter on al-2idya:m with a definition of al-?idya:m, 
then discuss phonetic issues as mentioned in al-2usu:l fi an-nahw by Ibn As-Sarra:g (d. 316 
AH/ 928 AD) (Ibn As-Sarra:8, 1996, p.399) and al-gumal fi an-nahw by Az-Zagga:gi: (d. 
337 AH/ 948 AD) (Az-Zagga:8i:, 1988, p.409). Other classical Arabic grammatical treatises 
begin the al-?idya:m chapter by introducing the concept, with its types and conditions. After 
that, they discuss phonetic issues as indicated in al-mufassal by Az-Zamakfari: (d. 538 AH/ 
1134 AD) (Az-Zamakfari:, 1993, 10/ p. 545) and ham al-hawa:mit by Al-Siyu:ti: (d. 911 
AH/ 1505 AD) (Al-Siyu:ti:, 2001, 6/ p. 280). Meanwhile, some other classical Arabic 
grammatical treatises do not begin the chapter on al-?idya:m with a definition, starting 
instead with a very brief preface about the phonetic topics that are going to be addressed. 
This is the case in Sibawayh’s Kita:b (d. 180 AH/ 796 AD) (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p.728), and 
in al-muqtadab by Al-Mubarrid (d. 210 AH/ 899 AD) (Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ p. 83). 

The short preface to phonetic subjects included in some classical grammatical treatises 
comprises an introduction containing the headings of the phonetic topics discussed in these 
treatises (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p.728; Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ p. 83). This introduction, which 
takes the form of a long title, includes a brief preface presenting a content list of the phonetic 
topics encompassed in these treatises. This introduces the reader to those topics that are 
going to be further examined in this chapter of each book. When considering the topics that 
are included in this introduction, one notices that their headings are as follows: 

1- Number of consonants in Arabic. 

2- Places of articulation. 

3- Long and semi-vowels. 

4- Gahr and hams. 

5- Manners of articulation. 


It can be seen from these headings that some classical Arabic grammatical treatises consider 
them to be of the main phonetic topics within which other phonetic subtopics are contained. 
For instance, the section on the number of consonants in Arabic comprises discussion of the 
distinction between the original sounds which are the ‘phonemes’, and the various phonetic 
realizations of a phoneme, which are ‘allophones’ in contemporary phonology (Yallop and 
Fletcher, 2007). In addition, this section includes discussion about appropriate and 
inappropriate sounds according to the linguistic criteria adopted in these treatises for their 
phonetic studies. The reason for this is that these sounds are regarded as ‘branches’ (i.e. 
secondary variants) of the ‘original’ (i.e. basic) sounds according to their linguistic 
description. The section on places of articulation addresses first the articulators used in the 
production of speech sounds, then the number of places of articulation, and the distribution 
of Arabic sounds between these places of articulation. The discussion of the long vowels 
includes a distinction between two types of vowels: long and short. The short vowels 
represent partial forms of the long vowels; the difference between them is the time involved 
in pronunciation. The section on gahr and hams discusses topics related to the manners of 
articulation of Arabic sounds such as /iddah ‘plosiveness’ and raka:wah ‘fictiveness’, 
among others, whether these are general manners referring to various sounds or specific 
manners of articulation describing individual sounds. 


Consequently, it is obvious that the methodology of the classical Arabic grammatical 
treatises for introducing phonetic studies can be summarized thusly: 

Firstly, there is a difference in the way classical Arabic grammatical treatises preface the 
topic of al-?idya:m. Some treatises define al-?idya:m and explain its conditions and forms 
without dealing with basic phonetic topics. Others include an introduction with a list of 
contents of the phonetic topics that are going to be addressed within the section on al- 
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ridya:m. In fact, both of these ways of introducing the topic are incomplete, and each 
requires the other in order to give a complete introduction. This is because the al-?idya:m 
topic requires a definition and a clarification of its relation with the basic phonetic topics, 
which in turn need to be introduced and understood in relation to al-?idya:m. 

Secondly, the classical Arabic grammatical treatises that contained introductory chapters are 
characterized by brevity and concision. They do not provide an explanatory introduction that 
helps the reader to develop an appreciation of the phonetic topics that are going to be studied 
in the chapter. Nor do they present a clear table of contents for all the phonetic headings and 
topics they address. This approach therefore does not involve in-depth topics that the 
researcher could grasp through a deep understanding of the terms and the inclusion of 
specific details. Hence the later need for new treatises to be written in order to explain and 
interpret these classical Arabic grammatical treatises, as mentioned before. 


Thirdly, the difference is clear between the methodology of the classical Arabic grammatical 
books and contemporary phonetic studies, chiefly in the presentation of the introduction to 
the phonetic subjects. Contemporary phonetic studies include a table of contents comprising 
all the topics that are going to be discussed in the book. They also typically include an 
introduction to the book to clarify the approach that will be followed, the reasons for the 
study, and the goals they strive to achieve through these writings as well as a conclusion 
summarising the results of the analysis. 


Certainly, this difference between the approaches of the Classical grammatical treatises in 
the way they present the introduction compared to contemporary phonetic research is, of 
course, not limited to these two types of studies. In other words, it is not limited to the 
differences between classical and contemporary treatises. Contemporary academic studies 
in all academic fields are different in the way in which they present the list of contents, 
introduction and preface that precede the topic examined, from both the classical linguistic 
and non-linguistic works. 


2.2- Number of Arabic consonants 

After introducing phonetic topics in some grammatical treatises, all of these treatises are 
consistent in the arrangement of phonetic topics, starting with the number of Arabic 
consonants (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p.728; Ibn As-Sarra:$, 1996, p.400; Az-Zağğa:ği:, 1988, 
p.409), which ancient linguists referred to using the term al-Aiuru:f ‘letters’, as opposed to 
short vowels, which were described by the term al-haraka:t, known as short vowels in the 
classical Arabic treatises (Ibn Ginni:, 1993, 1/ p. 19). It makes good sense for Classical 
grammatical treatises which start with the number of consonants to introduce phonetics by 
counting the consonants. Distinguishing them from vowels and identifying their precise 
number provides a point of entry for the study of their places of articulation and facilitates 
the recognition of their manners of articulation. Classical grammatical treatises differ, 
however, in the number of the consonants rather than in the methodology of the arrangement 
of the phonetic topics. However, they do not distinguish accurately between consonants and 
long vowels. There was also conflict and overlap to distinguish between hamzah /?/ and 2alif 
/a:/ in spelling. 


Sibawayh considers that the number of consonants is 29, taking into account that Palifis not 
spelt the same as hamzah (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p. 728). On the other hand, some Arabic 
grammarians considered the number of consonants to be 28 because hamzah and Palif are 
spelt together as one letter, and the spelling of ‘hamzah’ varies according to the way it is 
pronounced (Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ p. 83). Therefore, sometimes hamzah is spelt as ?alif, 
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i.e. as (P) (‘a:’), without an accompanying hamzah-sign, i.e. ( +) /?/, in the classical Arabic 
texts because there was no sign for hamzah in the Arabic alphabet before Al-kali:l Ibn 
?ahmad (Ad-Da:ni:, 1997, p. 6). This led to confusion in the spelling of long vowels, 
especially ?alif in Arabic; the cause of this difference between the classical linguistic 
treatises was mostly the spelling of ?alif and hamzah. This led to confusion in the phonetic 
explanation of the two sounds. This is what the contemporary phonological studies realised 
when they excluded ?alif from the list of the consonant phonemes and classified it among 
the long vowels due to the clear distinction between these two sounds in their spelling, as 
well as in their place and manner of articulation (Cantineau, 1960, pp. 25-35). 


2.3- Acceptable and unacceptable allophones 
After an extensive discussion of the number of the Arabic consonants, the classical Arabic 
grammatical treatises clarified the phonetic variants of these consonants according to the 
way they were pronounced in various Arabic dialects. Variants of phonemes are referred to 
as allophones in contemporary phonological/phonetic terminology. An allophone is one of 
a set of possible sounds (this set consisting of one or more members) which are used to 
pronounce (realise) a single phoneme in a particular language but which do not involve a 
sound difference which can potentially realise different words (Nathan, 2008, pp. 28-29) . 
Rather, an allophone constitutes one of the aspects of the pronunciation of a single phoneme 
(Sharma, 2005). According to the methodology of the classical grammatical treatises, these 
allophones are divided into two types based on Sibawayh's classification mentioned in his 
book (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p. 729): 
1- Acceptable allophones that are common in the Arabic dialects and desirable in the 
recitation of the Holy Quran and Arabic poetry such as /f/ which is close to /$ /. 
2- Unacceptable and uncommon allophones in the Arabic dialects that are undesirable in the 
recitation of the Holy Quran and Arabic poetry such as /b/ which is close to /f /. 
The classical Arabic grammatical treatises studied these allophones using a different 
methodology to the one used for the study of Arabic consonants and vowels. Therefore, they 
divided these allophones into different categories according to certain criteria, and set 
conditions for mastering their pronunciation. The following points highlight how these 
sounds should be considered: 
1- These sounds were divided into two categories according to their articulatory value 
in Arabic speech. As noted, the first category was described as the desirable sounds, 
which could be used in the recitation of the Holy Quran, Arabic poetry, and eloquent 
speech. The second category was referred to as undesirable sounds which were not 
considered appropriate for the recitation of the Holy Quran, Arabic poetry, or fluent 
speech. 

2- The Arab grammarians adopted, as an indicator of acceptability, the criterion of 

frequency of usage in the speech of well-spoken Arabs; especially if this usage was 
found among Arab tribes living in the center of the Arabian Peninsula. On the other 
hand, the criterion of sparsity of use of these sounds by Arab people was a reason to 
describe sounds as undesirable, particularly if they were used by people who lived on 
the edge of the Arabian Peninsula. 
3- There were no written signs for these sounds in classical Arabic grammatical 
treatises which studied phonetic issues. This might have been a result of the awareness 
of some early linguists of the difficulty of producing coherent written signs for 
allophones. This was partly due to the large number of them, and their inconsistency 
from one Arabic dialect to another. This is in contrast to phonemes, which have a static 
form and change the meaning. By contrast, the allophones were regarded as dialect 
variants, or even as idiolectal differences varying from one context to another. 
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4- The classical Arabic grammatical treatises present no examples of these sounds to 
clarify the manner of their articulation within words, sentences, or in contextual 
structures. Accordingly, it was arduous for me to describe accurately their places of 
articulation. This is in addition to the aforementioned problem of the complexity of 
finding phonetic signs for them. According to these treatises, the reason for this is the 
fact that they are not regarded by the Arab grammarians as belonging to the ‘original’ 
(i.e. basic) sounds of Arabic, but are rather secondary sounds (‘branches’) that spread 
after the intermixing of the Arabs with other ethnic groups in some Arabic population 
centres at that time (As-Si:ra:fi:, 2008, 5/pp. 389-390). 

5- The classical Arabic grammatical treatises stipulated oral performance to identify 
the pronunciations of these sounds. This is clear in their description of this condition, 
which entails face-to-face contact between the speaker-tutor, and the listener-learner, 
the latter of whom is to repeat these sounds after his teacher. This means that it is not 
possible to pinpoint the pronunciation of these sounds by resorting to reading or 
writing. This implies that the grammarians were aware that these sounds had 
allophonic variants depending on the different Arabic dialects. Accordingly, there 
were no specific signs for them in the Arabic alphabet. 


There is thus a significant similarity between what the early Arabic scholars mentioned in 
the description of these allophones in Arabic and the notion of allophones in contemporary 
phonetics pertaining to the phonetic variations of a single sound. The allophone, by its very 
nature, does not change the word being used even if the allophone itself varies from one 
dialect to another in a particular language. The reason for this is the fact that an allophone is 
one way of pronouncing (realizing) a particular phoneme. 


2.4- Number of places of articulation 

After giving details of the secondary sounds in Arabic in the chapter on ?idya:m, the classical 
Arabic grammatical treatises discussed the number of places of articulation in Arabic. Those 
who adopted Sibawayh's classification considered there to be 16 places of articulation 
(Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p. 729), while some Arab linguists argued that there were 14, taking /l/, 
/n/ and /r/ to share a single place of articulation (Al-?andalusi:, 2000, 1/ pp. 5-7), in contrast 
to most grammarians, who considered that each of these three sounds have a separate place 
of articulation. There was a third view adopted by some scholars of Tagwi:d who argued that 
there were 17 places of articulation in Arabic (Al-MarGafi:, 2008, p. 127). They got this 
number by adding one place of articulation to the number mentioned by Sibawayh. This was 
a proposed place of articulation from the gawf ‘pharyngeal cavity’, to which Tagwi:d books 
assigned the long vowels (Ibn Al-Gazari:, 2002,1/ p. 158). 


In spite of the uniqueness of most 7agwi:d scholars in their choice of the pharyngeal cavity 
as another place of articulation for long vowels, Sibawayh's view, which was followed by 
most grammatical treatises in dividing Arabic sounds into 16 places of articulation, was the 
most common one (Al-Mura:di:, 1987, p. 43). Most classical grammatical treatises typically 
excluded the pharyngeal cavity as a place of articulation for long vowels and distributed the 
articulation of these sounds over the pharynx, tongue and lips. It may be that the 
disagreement among these classical treatises with regard to the number of Arabic places of 
articulation emanated from considerable discord between classical scholars in pinpointing 
the places of articulation in the articulatory organs; primarily because of a lack of technology 
enabling them to clearly identify all places of articulation. 
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Based on the way places of articulation were examined in Arabic, it can be deduced that the 

methodology of the classical Arabic grammatical works can be summarized according to the 

following points: 
]-In their verification of the number of places of articulation, these treatises relied upon 
individual observation, which has no established external benchmark since it is based 
on personal impressions that may vary from one individual to another. They did have 
technological tools for observing human anatomy to help them to identify all the places 
of articulation, especially those in the pharynx and larynx. 
2- Most classical Arabic grammatical treatises and other classical Arabic linguistic 
works agreed with Sibawayh, who considered the number of places of articulation in 
Arabic to be 16. On the other hand, there are other treatises such as those on Tagwi:d 
which contradict Sibawayh's analysis. This resulted from disagreement about some 
places of articulation such as the long vowels, which led to different estimations of the 
number of places of articulation in Arabic. 
3- The ancient Arabic grammarians realised that the number of sounds (phonemes) in 
Arabic is not equal to that of the places of articulation. As mentioned above, while the 
number of Arabic sounds (phonemes) is 29 according to their classification, the 
number of places of articulation is much smaller. This can be explained by the fact that 
the criterion for considering the number of sounds in Arabic differs from the criteria 
for deciding the number of places of articulation, since some sounds share the same 
place of articulation but differ in the manners of articulation and vice versa. 


The previous points have elucidated the methodology of the classical Arabic grammatical 
treatises in deciding the number of places of articulation in Arabic. This methodology is 
contrasted with that of contemporary phonetic and phonological studies due to the 
differences in estimating the numbers of places of articulation. and the varying 
methodologies adopted. The classical Arabic grammatical treatises employed a detailed 
method for the study of places of articulation which resulted in these works considering there 
to be more than 14. On the contrary, contemporary phonetic and phonological studies have 
adopted a minimalistic approach to Arabic sounds (Schulz, 2004; Habash et al., 2007). 
Moreover, in determining the number of places of articulation these studies rely on 
technological apparatus rather than the personal observations used in classical Arabic 
treatises. As a result, there is a difference between the number of places of articulation in 
Arabic identified by Classical and contemporary linguists respectively. 


2.5- Places of articulation 

The discussion of the number of places of articulation was associated with extensive details 
about these places of articulation in Arabic. The grammarians gave this topic particular 
attention since it is an essential basis for the accurate pronunciation of the Arabic sounds 
(Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ pp. 729-730; Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ pp. 83-84; Ibn As-Sarra:$, 1996, 
3/ pp. 400-401; Az-Zagga:gi:, 1988, pp. 410-411). The concept of places of articulation was 
in fact generally dealt with by these treatises in a manner that largely conforms to the views 
of modern phonetics (Schaade, 2010, pp. 19-25). The place of articulation is the point where 
airflow stops at one of the organs of speech because of a complete closure or narrowing 
leading to air obstruction, which results in the production of a speech sound. Thanks to this 
concept, the Arabic grammarians were able to develop a good description of all the Arabic 
phonemes in the places of articulation they observed. The distribution of these phonemes 
over their places of articulation was mostly in accordance with the findings of the 
contemporary phonetic studies, despite the ambiguity of the description of the places of 
articulation of certain sounds and the disagreement about the places of articulation of some 
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sounds (Cerini and Canepari, 2016). For instance, Al-Mubarrid and Ibn As-Sarra:$ diverged 
from Sibawayh's analysis of several places of articulation for certain sounds (Al-Mubarrid, 
1994, 1/ p. 60; Ibn As-Sarra:g, 1996, p .401). Nevertheless, the overall methodology of the 
classical Arabic grammarians for studying the places of articulation can be considered 
according to the following points: 


]- The places of articulation of sounds are divided among the pharynx, oral cavity, nasal 
cavity, tongue, teeth, and lips. Although the larynx was not overtly mentioned, some of their 
references may indicate that these grammarians had some awareness of its existence when 
they divided the pharynx into top, centre and bottom sections. However, it is clear that they 
could not have a detailed idea of the anatomy of the larynx as the organs of speech they 
discussed in detail were only those which could be seen by the naked eye. 


2- They conducted a careful analysis of the movement of the tongue during the production 
of sounds whose place of articulation is found in the oral cavity. They appear to describe the 
place of articulation of these sounds by attributing them to sections of the tongue that co- 
participate in the production of these sounds together with other speech organs. They 
therefore employ terms for the different parts of the tongue to describe the place of 
articulation of these sounds, such as £aór al-lisa:n ‘root of the tongue’; zahr al-lisa:n ‘back 
of the tongue’; wasat al-lisa:n ‘centre of the tongue’; Jia:fat al-lisa:n ‘margin of the tongue’; 
‘blade of the tongue’; muqiddimat al-lisa:n ‘front of the tongue’; and rars al-lisa:n ‘tip of 
the tongue’ (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ pp. 729-730; Ibn YaSi:f, 2001, 5/517-518; Ibn Al-Gazari:, 
2002, 1/ pp. 159-160). AII of these terms refer to the shape of the tongue as well as its 
movement during the pronunciation of these sounds. A number of contemporary phonetic 
studies attribute the sounds made in the oral cavity to the movable or immovable part of the 
oral cavity towards which the tongue points, without mentioning the areas of the tongue. For 
instance, they use terms such as ‘uvular’, ‘velar ‘and ‘dental’ sounds (Carré and Mody, 
1997). 


3- Spatial directions are used to describing the positions of the places of articulation in order 

to determine the exact points of articulation between locations distributed over the vertical 
and horizontal paths, and circular paths which are common between the horizontal and 
vertical (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ pp. 729-730; Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ pp. 83-84; Ibn As-Sarra:g, 
1996, 3/ pp. 400-401; Az-Zagga:81:, 1988, pp. 410-411). The descriptive expressions in 
these treatises for the places of articulation in the horizontal direction are as follows: Paqsa: 
‘the farthest’; bayna ‘between’; and radna: ‘the nearest’. The descriptive expressions in the 
vertical direction are fawq ‘above’; wasat ‘centre’; and ?asfal ‘down’. There is a third 
category in the description of the places of articulation in these treatises which combines the 
paths of the former two categories, and is somewhat related to the direction of the borders 
of angles and circles such as the descriptive expressions: faraf ‘tip’, muntaha: ‘end’, 'ba:tin' 
‘inner part’. The classical Arabic grammatical treatises’ method of using spatial notions to 
identify the locations of pronunciation differs from that of contemporary phonetic studies 
that rely on relating the places of articulation to the organs of articulation. For example, the 
descriptive terms for the places of articulation used in the classical Arabic grammatical 
treatises give rise to the following descriptions: ?aqsa: al-halq ‘the top of the throat’, wasat 
al-halq ‘the middle of the throat’ and Padna: al-halq ‘the lower part of the throat’ (Sibawayh, 
2015, 5/ p. 729; Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ p. 83). These have as equivalents, according to 
contemporary phoneticians, sounds that are linked to the articulatory organs: laryngeal, 
pharyngeal and uvular sounds respectively (Roach, 2009; Rogers, 2014). 
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4- 'The presentation of the places of articulation in the classical Arabic grammatical treatises 
differs from that found in contemporary phonetic studies, the latter of which typically 
arrange them in descending order: starting with the lips and moving progressively back 
towards the larynx (Yallop and Fletcher, 2007). Classical Arabic grammatical treatises, by 
contrast, start with the ‘deepest’ speech sounds, namely glottal sounds, which they refer to 
as the sounds of ?agsa: al-halq ‘deepest point of the pharynx’. Then they gradually proceed 
towards the front of the mouth, ending with the lips (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ pp. 729-730). This 
arrangement reflects a logical vision, because the airflow needed for the production of the 
speech sounds reaches first the larynx; then the pharynx; then the oral and nasal cavity; 
before finally arriving at the lips. This order is in tune with the ‘ascending’ movement of the 
airflow during the production of human speech. 


Based on the methodology of their study of this subject, French Arabist Jean Cantineau 
describes the approach of the Arab grammarians in studying the places of articulation as an 
accurate and well-defined theory (Cantineau, 1960, pp. 25-35). However, Cantineau's 
description does not preclude the existence of problems in the analyses of the classical 
treatises, such as considering 7alif /a:/ as a consonant due to the confusion with hamzah /?/ 
in spelling (because 7alif /a:/ is a long vowel whereas hamzah /?/ is a glottal consonant) (Al- 
Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ p. 83). Nonetheless, their account of the Arabic consonants is balanced, 
covering the whole vocal tract, starting from the larynx- referred to as the deepest point of 
the pharynx - and finishing with the lips in accordance with the ascending order of the human 
articulatory system. 


2.6- Manners of articulation 

Manners of articulation are mentioned after places of articulation in the classical Arabic 
grammatical treatises. Arab linguists realised that determining the place of articulation was 
not sufficient to describe the characteristics which distinguish one sound from another, 
because some sounds share the same place of articulation. Therefore, there is another 
element that contributes to describing the characteristics of the sounds. They are referred to 
by the ancient Arab linguists using different terms, such as ?alga:b al-huru:f; Pagna:s al- 
huru:f; ?asna:f al-huru:f, and sifa:t al-huru-f, the latter being most common (Ibn As-Sarra:£, 
1996, 3/p. 40; Al-Qaysi:, 1996, p. 115; Ad-Da:ni, 2000, p. 105). 


The presentation of topics dealing with the manners of articulation and their order of 
arrangement in the introduction of this chapter differs from the presentation of the phonemes 
and allophones and of the articulatory organs and places of articulation. This topic includes 
critical issues in terms of the basic divisions of the manners of articulation and the variety of 
methods for defining these manners, including both detailed and brief definitions. In order 
to avoid confusion and ambiguity over the manners of articulation, the ancient Arab 
grammarians invented practical experiments to differentiate between the manners such as 
between maghu:r and mahmu:s; fadi:d and rakw (e.g. Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ pp. 730-732; AI- 
Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ pp. 84-85; Az-Zagga:81:, 1988, pp. 412-414). While the grammatical 
treatises in the second and third Hijri centuries rely on Arabic sources from a limited number 
of dialects in the Arabian Peninsula, the grammatical treatises after the third Hijri century 
contain various phonetic comparisons between adopted and unadopted Arabic dialects, as 
well as contrasts of phonetic features between Arabic and other languages on the basis of the 
historical monitoring of changes in sounds and accents (As-Si:ra:fi:, 2008, 5/. pp. 386-395; 
As-Siyu:ti:, 2001, 6/ pp. 293-301). These main and secondary points in the study method of 
the manners of articulation require first the identification of the manners' divisions to 
extrapolate the basics adopted in these treatises. Following this comes a discussion of the 
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presentation and order of arrangement of this topic, to investigate the most suitable method 
of categorisation of these manners. 


2.6.1- The basics of the manner of articulation divisions 

Most of the classical Arabic grammatical treatises present the order of manners of 
articulation in the chapter on 2idya:m without mentioning clear terms or the specific 
foundations underpinning the division of these manners. This methodology can be noted 
particularly in those grammatical treatises which are influenced by the method of 
presentation in Sibawayh's book, such as al-?usu:l fi an-nahw by Ibn As-Sarra:$ (d. 316 AH/ 
928 AD); al-gumal fi an-nahw by Abu Al-Qa:sim Az-Zag£ga:gi: (d. 337 AH/ 948 AD); and 
al-Mufassal by Az-Zamak fari: (d. 538 AH/ 1134 AD). It is also evident in interpretations of 
these treatises, such as the interpretation of Sibawayh's book by Abu SaSi:d As-Si:ra:fi: (d. 
368 AH / 978 AD) and the interpretation of Jarh al-Mufassal by Ibn YaSi:f (d. 643 AH / 
1246 AD). Despite the absence of titles and fundamental divisions, a thorough inspection of 
the topic of the manners of articulation reflects the methodology used in presenting this topic 
in the classical treatises. The manners of articulation are divided into two groups; the first 
group comprises manners of articulation arranged into opposing counterparts, while the 
second group consists of individual manners of articulation which do not correspond to one 
another. In other words, the methodology employed by these treatises in resenting this topic 
was built upon classification of the first group of manners of articulation in relation to 
opposing manners and the delineation of a specific principle separating them. This 
oppositional analysis differs from the analysis of the second group of special manners of 
articulation that have no opposing counterpart. The first group includes the following 
manners: 

l- gahr SS > hams 

2- faddah -—————— M raka:wah 

3- ritba:q RM Pinfita:h 


The second group comprises standalone manners. The various authors differ in terms of the 
number of manners identified, and also in the method of arrangement according to various 
criteria such as: ?inhira:f ‘laterality’; takri:r 'rhoticity’; yunnah 'nasalisation'; li:n ‘gliding’; 
and safi:r 'sibilance'. The first group, which is the larger in terms of the number of sounds 
involved, involves general shared manners of articulation which divide the Arabic sounds 
into maghu:r and mahmu:s; fadi:d and rakw; and mutbaq and munfatih; using the two 
opposing manners. The second group contains more manners, but the number of each 
manner's sounds is smaller compared to the first group. 


2.6.2- The first group 

Due to the importance of this fundamental group in relation to all sounds, it is placed in these 
treatises before the special manners, with the exception of the manners of ?itba:q 
‘velarization’ and Pinfitah ‘non-velarization’, which were presented after the manners of the 
second group in a number of treatises (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p. 732; Ibn As-Sarra:8, 1996, 3/ 
p. 404). It seems that a few of these treatises were influenced by Sibawayh's method of 
discussing and arranging these manners without an introduction explaining the reasons 
behind the division into these two groups (e.g. Ibn As-Sarra:&, 1996, 3/p. 401-404; Az- 
Za$ga:Bi, 1988, p.412-414; Az-Zamakfari:, 1993, 10/ pp. 545-548). Regardless of the 
absence of an introduction to the manners and a lack of secondary headings for each topic, 
the principles underpinning these divisions may be inferred from each treatise's description 
of the respective manners. 
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2.6.2.1- Gahr and Hams 

One of the common elements between these treatises is that they start with gahr and hams 
before discussing other distinctive features of sounds. This is similar to contemporary 
phonetic studies, which start with discussion of voiced and voiceless sounds (e.g. Roach, 
2009; Ladefoged, 2014). What is clear from this is that the ancient Arab grammarians 
established these two manners as a basis for distinguishing between Arabic sounds and 
prioritized them before all other manners. The division into maghu:r and mahmu:s is based 
on several Arabic terms requiring accurate explanation, such as ?iftima:d, Pifba:, and 
garaya:n an-nafas (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ pp.730-731). A few contemporary researchers have 
attempted to link these terms with the concepts of ‘breathed’ and *unbreathed'; ‘weakly’ and 
‘fully’ in relation to the passive articulator; and ‘whispered’ and ‘clear’ sounds (Dickins, 
1999, p. 4). 


However, the issue has remained a subject of controversy among researchers who consider 
these terms ambiguous and confusing. Yet other researchers believe that they are similar and 
compatible with the notions of ‘voiced’ and ‘voiceless’ sounds (?ani:s, 1999, p. 101; 
Hassa:n, 1998, p. 60). Regardless of the clarity or ambiguity of these terms, the feature 
presented in relation to the first of these two manners is not repeated in relation the other 
because it is built upon the notion of affirmation in relation to gahr and negation in relation 
to hams, and vice versa. 


2.6.2.2- faddah and raka:wah 

In these treatises, /addah and raka:wah are dealt with after gahr and hams as general 
common notions belonging to the first group (e.g. Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p. 731; Al-Mubarrid, 
1994, 1/ p. 85; Az-Zamakfari:, 1993, 10/ p. 547). This order is worth attention and 
consideration because of its compatibility with contemporary phonetic studies, which first 
discuss voiced and voiceless sounds, and then fricative and plosive ones (e.g. Collins and 
Mees, 2013; Yallop and Fletcher, 2007). The main feature of the distinction between the 
manners of f/addah and raka:wah in these treatises is the possibility of Saraya:n as-sawt ‘the 
flow of the sound’ in raka:wah sounds as contrasted with its impossibility in the production 
of faddah sounds (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p. 731). Although airflow is described using the word 
“sawt” ‘sound’ instead of “nafas” ‘breath’ in these treatises, what is meant is that airflow is 
not subject to complete closure in the case of raka:wah sounds. This contrasts to the 
complete closure of the airway in /addah sounds (As-Si:ra:fi:, 2008, 5/ p. 393; Ibn Yati:f, 
2001, 5/ pp. 523-524). As a result, this distinction refers to the second stage of plosive sound 
production, which requires first the flow of air through the vocal tract and then complete 
closure of the articulatory organs followed by a sudden release of air; as described in 
contemporary phonetic studies (e.g. Maddieson, 2013, pp. 26-29). This stage is referred to 
by these treatises using the phrase *yamnaf as-sawt Pan yağri:” “prevents the sound flowing’ 
due to the meeting of two articulatory organs resulting in a complete closure of the airflow 
emerging from the lungs in the place of articulation. By contrast, the phrase “yagri: fi:h as- 
sawt” ‘the sound's air flows’ is used in these treatises to describe the manner of raka:wah, 
referring to the last stage of fricative sound production without drawing attention to the stage 
of the friction of the breath in a narrow opening as detailed by contemporary phonetic studies 
at all stages (e.g. Newman et al., 2001). Despite these treatises’ shortcomings in the 
presentation of these two manners, their distinctive features are sufficient to differentiate 
between them and identify the sounds of each category. 
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2.6.2.3- 2itba:g and Pinfitah 

The third topic in the order of presentation of the opposing manners in these treaties is the 
opposition between the manners of 7itba:q and Pinfitah, to use the noun forms, or between 
mutbaq and munfatihah, to use the passive participle forms. This division is based on the 
positioning of the back of the tongue towards the upper palate, so that the vocal tract becomes 
constrained between the back of the tongue and the palate in mutbag sounds; and in a position 
where the back of the tongue is lowered in munfatih sounds (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ pp. 730- 
732; Ibn As-Sarra:, 1996, 3/ p. 404; Az-Zagga:81:, 1988, p. 413). The presentation of this 
topic in these treatises is mostly focused on the occurrence of the 2itba:q sounds, which are 
listed as being limited to four consonants: sa-d /s/; da:d /d/; ta: /t/; and za: /z/. By contrast, 
the description of the opposing manner, which is 7infitah, is noticeably brief involving only 
the statement that all the sounds apart from the four previous ones belong to the opposing 
manner. The phonetic processes involved in positioning the back of the tongue on the upper 
palate, consequently restricting the vocal tract between the tongue and the palate, are 
presented in the same way by both ancient and contemporary linguists. By contrast, the issue 
of hams and £ahr is a subject of disagreement between some contemporary scholars and 
their ancient forebears. Regardless of the brevity of presentation of the manner of 2itba:q as 
opposed to the presentation of 2infitah, the details of the differences between these two 
manners have been presented. It is also assumed that there is a change in the previous four 
sounds to sounds belonging to the opposing manner if the manner of 7itba:q is lost 
(Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ pp. 730-732; Ibn As-Sarra:g, 1996, 3/p. 404; Az-Zagga:gi:, 1988, p. 
413). These theoretical assumptions regarding either what is pronounced in reality or what 
is postulated and perceived mentally in relation to phonetic changes are one of the means 
used to elucidate phonetic topics in the methodology of the classical Arabic linguistic 
treatises. 


Generally, an analysis of the methodology of the classical Arabic grammatical treatises in 
arranging and presenting the first group of manners leads to three crucial conclusions: 

1- The method of presenting oppositional features in these treatises indicates that the 
ancient Arab grammarians saw the first group of manners as general shared features 
based on opposing manners. Because they are general shared features, the Arabic 
consonants must be characterised by one of the opposing manners at the level of gahr 
and hams, and 2ifba:q and Pinfitah. In relation to the manner of /addah and raka:wah, 
the consonants are divided between /adi:d and rakw, with a third manner also 
between these two, which is referred to as the mutawassitah ‘medial’ by the ancient 
scholars. All the Arabic consonants belong to one of these divisions in the first group. 

2- The features differentiating opposing sounds in these treatises are not all of the same 
type. The features distinguishing between the gahr and hams sounds have led to a 
controversy in terms of the clarity of these features among contemporary researchers. 
The features distinguishing between /addah and raka:wah centre around one of the 
production stages of these manners. By contrast, the differentiation between Pitba:q 
and 2infitah is characterised by a precise analysis of tongue position and the 
formation of these sounds through the raising or lowering of the tongue. 

3- It seems that the order of presentation of these opposing manners in these treatises 
is done according to their level of importance. The presentation, initially, of $ahr and 
hams is compatible with contemporary phonetic studies in starting first with voiced 
and voiceless. As is the subsequent presentation of /addah and raka:wah ‘plosive’ 
and ‘fricative’, followed by the other manners such 2ifba:q and Pinfitah which are 
classified as secondary articulations compared with the more important category of 
primary articulation. 
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4- There is a descending order in relation to the number of consonants involved in 
opposing manners. The first division, between gahr and hams, involves 20 Arabic 
consonants which are hams and 18 which are gahr. In relation to the second division, 
there are 8 consonants of the /addah manner, while the other consonants are divided 
the raka:wah manner and the ‘medial’ manner between f/addah and raka:wah. In the 
third division, that between 2ifba:q and 2infitah, only four Arabic consonants involve 
Pitba:q, this number being less than those for the first and the second division . 


The above four conclusions can be drawn based on an examination of the way in which the 
classical Arabic grammatical treatises present the first group of opposing phonetic manners 
in the introduction to the a/-2idya:m chapter. 


2.6.3- The second group 

Within the al-?idya:m chapter, the classical grammarians also present a second group of 
individual manners of articulation as separate from the first group. Each one of these 
individual manners is described using a pure Arabic term and applies to only a limited 
number of sounds — in some cases only one sound per manner. These manners are presented 
in succession in most classical Arabic treatises, without any mention of associated 
categories, despite many of them differing greatly in terms of the features and classifications 
involved (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p.732; Ibn As-Sarra:$, 1996, 3/ p. 404; Az-Zagga:81:, 1988, p. 
413; Ibn YaSi:f, 2001, 5/ p. 524). For example, the treatises presented these manners after 
discussing the /addah and raka:wah sounds because they involve features which are not 
compatible with either raka:wah or faddah. This shows a deep awareness among the ancient 
Arab linguists of the existence of a sound category with characteristics resembling raka:wah 
and /addah ‘fricatives’ and ‘plosives’, which in turn reflects their ability to decipher the 
precise characteristics of the production processes and positions of the articulatory organs. 
Nonetheless, in expressing this awareness they presented a problem in terms of order and 
presentation given the overlap with manners that are based on different criteria. This led to 
the presentation of numerous categories without a separating section in the treaties, 
providing details and explanations. It seems that the basic division between opposing 
manners, as in the first group, and individual manners with no opposing ones, as in the 
second group, was the reason behind the adopted order of presentation. The list of the special 
manners in these treatises includes the following: 

l- Mutawassitah ‘medial’, i.e. sounds between raka:wah and faddah: a variety of terms 
being employed in the classical Arabic treatises to describe this concept. 

2- Pinhira:f ‘laterality’. The treatises explain that the reason for choosing this term in 
Arabic is its link with the lexical meaning of the deviation of the tongue limited to 
one sound in Arabic, which is /a:m /l/. 

3- yunnah ‘nasalisation’. The treatises explain that this term is used due to the 
association of these sounds with the nose. They assigned levels to this manner's 
sounds according to the adjacent vowels and consonants. 

4- Takri:r ‘rhoticity’. The treatises define this manner in detail, identifying common 
and different features with other manners. They specified that this is a feature of the 
ra:? /r/ sound. 

5- Safi:r 'sibilants'. The treatises compare the three sounds involved in this manner, /s/, 
/s/ and /Z/, with the singing of birds, which make a sibilant sound similar to the 
pronunciation of these sounds. They used this as a pedagogical method. 

6- Qalqalah ‘vibration’. The treatises explained that this manner is a feature of pause, 
and not of liaison. While Sibawayh investigated this manner in the chapter on waqf 
*pausing', other treatises discussed it in the chapter on idya:m in order to different 
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between those manners which are amenable to assimilation and those which are not. 
This manner falls into the latter category.. 

7- Li:n ‘softness’. This is limited to the Arabic diphthongs of /w/ and /y/: /wa/, /ya/’; 
and is compatible with the notion of the semivowel in contemporary phonetic studies 
(Brierley et al., 2016). It is worthy of note that the ancient Arab linguists identified 
this manner to differentiate between these two sounds and the long vowels with 
which they are identical in the Arabic script. 


These are the most salient manners of articulation in the second group discussed in the 
classical Arabic grammatical treatises. They are special manners specific to a particular 
group of sounds, and are presented independently due to the absence of opposing manners. 
Analysis of the method of presenting these as individual manners with no opposing manners 
yields the following crucial points: 

1- These manners are explored more briefly than are the manners in the first group. 

2- There are no headings separating these manners from the first group, or identifying 
them as secondary categories. 

3- Not all the manners in this group are subject to only one criterion. Some are a 
subcategory of obstruents and others of sonorants. 

4- The fact that these manners are presented without separation has led to overlaps in 
their division, in addition to the assumption by subsequent authors that all these 
manners belong between /addah and raka:wah. 

5- The treatises do not agree on the number of these manners. Some treatises include 
features of sounds related to morphology, involving morphological rules, rather than 
specifically phonetic and phonological aspects of the phonemes. In addition, the 
order in which these manners are presented is different from one treatise to another. 


While negative points can be found in the order of presentation of these features, there are 
also positive points which contributed to the ancient Arab linguists’ understanding of the 
difference between primary and secondary articulations based on the foregoing divisions. 
These divisions made it possible for the ancient grammarians to establish criteria for most 
of these manners, particularly the opposing ones, with the aim of devising a list of phonemes 
exhibiting each manner which did not overlap with the opposing criterion. These criteria 
motivated these grammarians to conduct practical tests in relation to the opposing manners 
of the first group and the special manners in the second group. These include the repetition 
test for the hams sounds to distinguish them from the gahr sounds, and the prolongation test 
for rakw sounds to distinguish them from /adi:d sounds. These treatises established an easy 
test for the nasalisation manner: both nostrils are closed with the hand during the 
pronunciation of nasal sounds to demonstrate that these sounds cannot be clearly produced 
unless the speaker makes use of both the nasal and oral cavities at the same time (Sibawayh, 
2015, 5/ pp. 730-732; As-Si:ra:fi:, 2008, 5/. pp. 387-397). 


In addition to these practical tests, there are clear comparisons between the pedagogical 
methods in these treatises; namely the interpretation of the phonetic topics and use of quasi- 
acronymic forms to facilitate the memorisation of the sounds related to each manner (As- 
Si:ra:fi:, 2008, 5/ p.387-397; Al-Masri:, 2014, pp. 30-37; Al-Giri:si:, 2011, pp. 45-103). 
Regardless of whether these pedagogical means and practical tests are appropriate and 
effective, the pedagogical process in relation to the presentation of phonetic topics seems to 
have been developed in terms of descriptive and normative methods and categories. 
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2.7- A brief summary of the treaties 

Having included phonetic topics in the chapter on 2idya:m, some treatises provided a brief 
summary of this section (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p. 731; Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ p. 86). This 
summary, however, does not include the most important findings reached in the study of 
earlier phonetic topics such as the number of consonants, places of articulation, and manners 
of articulation in Arabic. Moreover, it lacks a conclusion regarding the previous subjects. 
Unlike many modern studies, it also lacks any recommendations or suggestions for future 
research. The methodology of the classical linguistic treatises thus differs from that of 
contemporary linguistic treatises as regards the points contained within the conclusion. The 
brief summary in these treatises was in fact limited to the discussion of the rationale for 
inclusion of phonetics topics in the chapter on 2idya:m (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p.731; Al- 
Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ p.86). Most grammatical treatises that adopted Sibawayh's methodology 
in studying phonetic topics in the chapter on ?idya:m explained the reasons behind including 
phonetic studies in this chapter (Al-Mubarrid, 1994, 1/ p. 86). ?idya:m is in fact an area of 
analysis which involves both phonology and morphology. The primary reason for this is that 
ridya:m is an aspect of phonological assimilation. 


Upon inspecting this brief summary of the topic of al-2idya:m in the grammatical treatises, 
it appears fundamentally intended to provide information relating to morphology. Phonetic 
analyses are used to explicate phenomena which are relevant to morphological issues, 
especially those which provide a supporting reason for the occurrence of 2idya:m when it 
occurs in a single word to achieve phonetic harmony. The summary also provides an 
introduction to identify some sounds in Arabic that speakers should avoid assimilating in 
their pronunciation because there should be dissimilation between these adjacent sounds 
when they are joined together. This can be seen in Sibawayh's discussion in the chapter on 
idya:m after he finishes giving phonetic details of a number of Arabic sounds, relating to 
their places and manners of articulation (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p. 731). He explains the reasons 
behind the occurrence of 2idya:m in terms of what is appropriate and inappropriate and 
approved and disapproved in sounds potentially involved in Pidya:m (Sibawayh, 2015, 5/ p. 
731). He also mentions the sounds that are substituted by other sounds during the occurrence 
of ?idya:m as well as sounds which are omitted. Sibawayh gives six reasons, listed here in 
the order in which they cited in subsequent treatises: 

1-To indicate the most suitable sounds in Arabic for 2idya:m. 

2- To present the appropriate Arabic sounds for 2idya:m. 

3- To point out the less appropriate Arabic sounds for Pidya:m. 

4- To specify the inappropriate Arabic sounds for ?idya:m. 

5- To shed light on sounds that could be substituted by others as a result of the difficulty of 
pronunciation and therefore become similar to ?idya:m. 

6-To highlight those sounds which can be omitted in an Arabic word for the sake of ease, 
allowing for the occurrence of 2idya:m. 


It seems that these six reasons relating to the places of assimilation and dissimilation between 
the sounds in Arabic morphological structures are based upon dualities involving fixed 
principles in all cases, and irregularities from one context to another. The fixed principles 
are normative for the rules of Arabic. They correspond to phonological and morphological 
rules. They involved categories such as that referred to with the verb yagu:z ‘permitted’ as 
in number 2, and la: yağu:z ‘not permitted’, i.e. not conforming to the rules of Arabic (as in 
number 4, in that assimilation in that context is not accepted). Irregularities involve rule- 
variation between high and low in terms of general acceptability, and not according to what 
is right and wrong, because the irregularities are accepted in all cases. These irregularities 
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are established on the basis of the dualities of assimilation, involving categories such as the 
best compared to the worst; the few versus the many; and the rare versus the common. 
Thus, the phonetic details included in the chapter on 2idya:m serve as an introduction 
specifying the conditions and rules for 2idya:m itself. The classical Arabic grammarians 
realized that the part of the book dealing with morphology, especially the chapter in ?idya:m, 
is based essentially on facts and limitations determined by phonetics and phonology. Word 
roots, al-mi:za:n as-sarfi: (*morphological pattern), and many structural morphological 
phenomena are based on phonetic and phonological rules. Therefore, the British linguist J.R. 
Firth correctly concluded that there is no morphology without phonetics and phonology 
(Firth, 1957, pp. 17-21). It seems that this link between phonetics and morphology in the 
Classical grammatical treatises remained prevalent for a long time, especially in the treatises 
that imitated Sibawayh's approach in employing phonetics as an introduction to morphology 
in the chapter on 2idya:m. The presentation of syntax, followed by morphology and the 
phonetics, may be explained by the following: 


]- The limitations of the phonetic area of research in ancient times compared to the classical 
treatises’ expansion of syntactic studies, more so than of morphological studies; and their 
albeit further examination of the morphological field compared to phonetics. This reason led 
the classical treatises to prioritise syntax over other linguistic fields of study, since it was the 
subject of fierce competition between the linguists of the time. Moreover, the debates on 
syntactic subjects were common, and many treatises were written on these topics compared 
to phonetics and other linguistic fields. 


2- In addition to the practical limitations of the field of phonetics, the theoretical framework 
for studying phonetics was not as clear as it was for other linguistic fields. Hence, phonetic 
studies in these treatises were a mere preface to other linguistic studies. The area of 
impressionistic phonetics, based on individual observation, was the primary tool for classical 
linguists to explore the places and manners of articulation. 


3- The pedagogical approach adopted in these classical Arabic grammatical treatises 
preferred starting with general major issues by studying first the structures of the Arabic 
sentence (syntax), then moving on to the study of changes in the structure of the Arabic word 
(morphology), and finally concluding with an examination of the minor details concerning 
places and manners of articulation. Accordingly, most classical Arabic grammatical treatises 
covered phonetic topics in their later chapters. 


All of these factors demonstrate that the Classical Arab linguists favoured syntactic studies 
over morphological ones, and in turn prioritised morphological over phonetic studies in their 
treatises. Thus, phonetics was the weakest of the ancient linguistic fields, and in most 
Classical grammatical treatises was limited to the chapter on 2idya:m. Phonetics was not 
regarded as an end in itself but rather as a means to elucidate changes occurring to the 
structure of the Arabic word. 


3- Results of analysis 

The above analysis examines the methodology of the classical Arabic grammatical treatises 
in the presentation of phonetic topics, along with their pattern of presentation of phonetic 
subjects, and the similarities and differences between these works and other studies. The 
following important results can be gleaned: 
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First, the classical Arabic grammatical treatises adopted a generally descriptive methodology 
in their presentation of phonetic studies. The study of the elements of the Arabic sounds 
discuss places of articulation, qualities, and characteristics, as well as the shifts in these 
sounds resulting from the fact that their places of articulation are close to each other. 
However, these treatises diverge from the descriptive approach in their assumptions and 
interpretations of some Arab sounds, particularly those sounds which they describe as 
acceptable and unacceptable. This is contrary to the descriptive approach, which only takes 
into account sounds which occur and analyses them at face value. The descriptive approach 
does not impose any specific manner of articulation, since linguistic studies are "descriptive, 
not prescriptive” (O’Grady et al., 2011, p. 8). 


Second, the presentation of phonetic topics within the classical Arabic grammatical treatises 
was influenced by the methodology of Sibawayh's work. They mostly follow his phonetic 
terms and definitions, adhering to his order of phonetic topics and use of dialect forms. In 
many places, the classical Arabic grammatical treatises directly transpose the terms and 
phrasing used by Sibawayh. They thus view phonetic topics in terms of fixed rules that must 
not oppose those of Sibawayh. Although the authors of these Arabic grammar books oppose 
Sibawayh's analyses in many areas of morphology and syntax, they did not have significant 
technological means to develop new phonetic analyses. This contrasts with the fields such 
as philosophical phonetic studies, wherein the Classical Arab philosophers attempted to offer 
unique views, as did tagwi:d scholars in their phonetic analyses for Quranic recitation. 


Third, the classical Arabic grammatical treatises typically introduce the study of phonetics 
within the chapter on 2idya:m, following Sibawayh’s approach in his book. The chapter on 
ridya:m in these works takes the form of an introduction to the morphological topics that 
follow the chapters on syntax. This contradicts what might be regarded as the logical serial 
presentation orders beginning with the smallest unit of language i.e. the sound in phonetics; 
before proceeding to morphology; then syntax; and ending with discussion at sentence-level. 
The reason the authors of the classical Arabic phonetic treatises adopt this ‘non-serial’ 
methodology is that they did not have as a goal in itself the presentation of phonetic topics 
or analysis of Arabic sounds and their impact on correct pronunciation. Rather, phonetic 
analysis was intended merely as a prelude to the chapter on Pidya:m to facilitate the 
understanding of the subject for the novice who would not be able to understand the contents 
of the chapter on Pidya:m without previous knowledge of phonetics. 


Fourth, the classical Arabic grammatical treatises include all the Arabic consonants in 
respect of their place of articulation, along with their other characteristics. However, the 
study of Arabic phonetics in these treatises occupies only a few pages, and involves a limited 
number of phonetic topics. It is based essentially on articulatory phonetics and does not 
involve any machine-based acoustic analysis. The Arab grammarians used self-observation 
in determining the organs of speech and identifying the place of articulation and the other 
characteristics of the sounds, as this was the only means available to linguists at the time. 
Consequently, phonetic rules created by the ancient Arab grammarians were derived from 
articulatory rather than acoustic or auditory phonetics. 


Fifth, these treatises present the places of articulation differently from many contemporary 
phonetics studies in terms of descending and ascending order. In contemporary phonetics 
studies, the places of articulation are typically presented in descending order; beginning with 
the labial sounds through to the glottal sounds. On the other hand, the classical Arabic 
grammatical treatises present the places of articulation in ascending order from the glottal 
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sounds through to the labial sounds. Their arrangement in ascending order is logical, given 
that the airflow used to produce vocal sounds emerges from the lungs and reaches the throat 
first, and followed by the oral cavity and then the teeth, before passing through the lips as it 
exits the body. Therefore, the ascending order is in accordance with the passage of air 
through the human vocal organs. 


Sixth, the classical Arabic grammatical treatises offered phonetic studies in a manner that 
predominantly demonstrates a logical hierarchy, proceeding from a general phonetic topic 
to a specific one, all linked in a homogeneous manner. Their consistent and coherent order 
of presentation begins with the general aspects, and ends with the particular aspects. The 
first topic discussed is the number of ‘original’ (i.e. ‘basic’ or ‘canonical’) sounds in the 
Arabic language, followed by the ‘branch’ (secondary) sounds and their classifications. The 
classical Arabic grammatical treatises then clarify the place of articulation of the Arabic 
sounds, specifying the organs of speech and the position of the tongue during the articulation 
of each sound. The presentational ordering of the manners of articulation is characterised by 
their division into two types. The first types involve opposing manners such as gahr vs. 
hams, and Pitba:q vs. Pinfitah; while the second type involves specific manners with no 
opposing counterpart, such as nasalisation, laterality, and sibilance. However, this division 
lacks a preliminary introduction to the study of the Arabic sounds. In addition to this, some 
of the classical treatises also lack sub-themes dealing with specific phonetic topics. 


Seventh, the ancient Arab linguists were aware of the importance of a logical arrangement 
in the presentation of the manners of articulation. Therefore, they start with a discussion of 
the fundamental manners, each of which they classify under the primary articulations gahr 
and hams; and fiddah and raka:wah. They then went on to the presentation of manners 
classified under secondary articulations, such as in velarization and glottalisation. This is in 
accordance with contemporary phonetic studies, which deal first with primary articulations 
and then with secondary manners such as pharyngealization and palatalization. This showed 
an accurate awareness among the classical Arab linguists, although their accounts of the 
distinctive features relating to the manners of the first group do involve controversial 
concepts. Such controversies centre around discussion of Sahr and hams, as well as partial 
definitions such as fiddah and raka:wah, which refer to some of the phases of plosives and 
fricatives. While the controversial and partial definitions led to ambiguity in the denotations 
and concepts, the practical experiments and pedagogical aids offered by these treatises 
opened up new opportunities in the pedagogical approach to interpreting phonetic topics. 


4- Conclusion 

Of course, there are some negative aspects to the fact that the classical Arabic grammatical 
treatises present phonetic topics in this way. Nonetheless, these results do not diminish the 
value of what they achieved. They lacked machines to analyse sounds, imaging devices for 
places of articulation, and phonetic laboratories of today. Yet despite a lack of such 
equipment, they were able to employ a sound methodology in ordering the sounds of the 
Arabic language based on their places of articulation. They classified the Arabic sounds into 
different categories based on specific criteria for each category. They drew up restrictions 
and rules on the quality of the sounds that permitted the construction of the rules of Arabic 
morphology in terms of the number, type and arrangement of sounds in the structure of the 
word. Both the general and more technical linguistic terms that they developed to describe 
the places and manners of articulation became the most common and widely used terms in 
contemporary Arabic phonetic studies. They were able to employ the study of sounds in the 
interpretation of other linguistic phenomena. Accordingly, numerous morphological and 
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syntactic analyses are based on the phonetic analyses found in the classical Arabic 
grammatical treatises. 
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Abstract 

The objectives of the present article are to introduce, define, classify and illustrate certain 
cultural-psychological phenomena related to translation/interpreting: the biases of 
ipsocentrism/allocentrism and the linguocultural transfer. We analyze these phenomena and 
discuss their manifestation as they determine the interpreter's choice of some strategy of text 
interpreting or its opposite: familiarization or defamiliarization, domestication or 
foreignization. The methods used are that of definitions and terminological analysis applied 
to the notions elaborated upon and the method of comparative-contrastive analysis of 
original texts and their translations to illustrate the above phenomena in operation. The 
results of the research reveal that there is a subjective linguocultural side to any 
translation/interpreting, until now hardly disclosed. The ipsocentric or allocentric bias and 
linguocultural transfer largely determine the strategies of interpreting. Five types of 
linguocultural transfer are specified. It is concluded that the best remedy against the 
inevitable distortions brought about by the linguocultural bias and transfer is the balanced 
adaptation, implying a continual shift from closeness to the original to closeness to the realia 
of the target linguoculture. At the same time, given prestige of the English-language 
linguoculture and anglicization tending to occur in any interpreting direction, as a 
counterbalance we recommend translators/interpreters to attune themselves to the 
ipsocentric national bias and apply national linguocultural transfer in any translation 
situation. 

Keywords: linguocultural transfer, adaptation, lacuna, foreignization and domestication, 
familiarization and defamiliarization, ipsocentrism and allocentrism, linguistic and cultural 
interference, surface and deep structures. 


1. Introduction 

When compared, languages reveal a lot of gaps, "lacunae", or empty spaces, related to 
national- specific stocks of linguistic, cultural, and conceptual units (Sorokin, Markovina, 
1983; Text as ... 1989; Markovina, Sorokin, 2010). These lacunae may be purely linguistic: 
specific parts of speech and grammatical forms, syntactic structures, different content and 
scope of notions denoted by correlative words in different languages, etc.; they may be 
speech: difference of means of describing one and the same reference situation in different 
languages, mismatch of stereotype situation-related speech patterns, culture specific idioms, 
incompatibility of genre and stylistic norms. 


There are also cultural lacunae, reflecting national and cultural differences in realia: names 
of culture-specific objects and personalia, procedures and scripts, lifestyles themselves, 
image of the world, history and background knowledge, concepts and frames, symbols and 
rituals. Cognitive and communication styles also differ resulting in differences in cognitive 
information processing and communication strategies, characterological and emotive 
peculiarities of people, interpretive perspectives, processing implications and allusions, 
humor, even time and space perception. 


Lacunar differences of linguocultures bring forth the problem of the untranslatability of texts 


created in different languages. However, translations are of course possible, even though 
they may range from being close to the original and foreign-sounding to close-to-the-native- 
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discourse and native-sounding. 


Traditionally, the way of overcoming lacunarity of texts is called adaptation — the conversion 
of information in a language to another language presenting it in a form determined by the 
task of cross-language communication (Komissarov, 1990). Adaptation may be several 
types: quantitative (e.g. text abridgement, synopsis, abstract, summary, etc.), qualitative (text 
simplification or gentrification; adaptive transcoding; free translation; exposition, 
paraphrase; domestication/foreignization; familiarization/defamiliarization), balanced 
(moderate, shift from foreign sounding to substitution of lacunae with functional substitutes). 
In this article we are particularly interested in the qualitative adaptation, viz. domestication 
& foreignization; familiarization & defamiliarization and balanced adaptation. We 
hypothesize that the choice of the above-mentioned strategies of adaptation are largely 
determined culturally and psychologically. They largely depend on the interpreter's attitudes 
to one's own language and culture, as well as to other languages and cultures. These attitudes 
are closely connected with personal and group identity. They are ipsocentrism and 
allocentrism (positive or negative identification with one's ethnic/national group). These 
attitudes also manifest themselves in the interpreter's attitudes in relation to the 
communication participants and the text itself. We also hypothesize that during 
interpreting/translation there occurs a linguocultural transfer, i.e. a peculiar projection of the 
interpreter's attitudes to the linguistic material they handle — process and generate. The 
linguocultural transfer reveals itself through a number of oppositions, among which the most 
important are 1) local vs holistic; 2) unconscious vs conscious; 3) deep-structure vs surface- 
structure; 4) related to the difference of genres and styles in different languages; 5) related 
to the difference of statuses of the language of the original and the translation. 


In this research we firstly delineate the notions and terms that describe the cultural- 
psychological aspects of translation and secondly — illustrate our argumentation by the 
comparative analysis of excerpts of original texts and their translations. 


2. Literature review 

Researchers have sought solutions to the problem of translatability. Numerous linguistic-&- 
cultural models of translation have been developed: transformational (e.g. Barkhudarov, 
1973; Vinay, Darbelnet, 1995; Catford, 1965), componential-semantic (e.g. Nida, 1975), 
correlate-classifying (Retsker, 1974), five-level-equivalence (Komissarov, 1990), 
communicative-pragmatic (Schweitzer, 1988). 


The strategies of adaptation were made a special note of. From the cultural perspective, 
scholars distinguish between two interpreting strategies: domestication (adaptation 
according to the norms of a domestic culture) and foreignization (adaptation according to 
the norms of a foreign culture) (Venuti, 1995; Eco, 2003). As a golden mean between the 
two, traditionalist translation scholars recognize the strategy of balanced adaptation as a 
factor facilitating the pleasurable (“fluent, smooth”) perception of a translated text. 
(Barkhudarov, 1973; Komissarov, 1990; Shweitzer, 1988) and others recognize the 
inevitability of the “smoothing out” of rough, jarring sounding of close-to-literal translation, 
facilitating readability of a resultant text. 


The domestication strategy is still largely observed in the hegemonic Western world when 
translating from Eastern and other languages of the world (in this case the English 
linguocultural domestication is meant) Yet there is a growing understanding that 
domestication detracts from the quality of translation, makes it culturally distorted and is 
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bound to become a thing of the past — used in interpreting practices before the late 20th c. 
This is consonant with Susan Bassnett and André Lefevere's statement that “neither the 
word, nor the text, but the culture becomes the operational ‘unit’ of translation” (Bassnett, 
2012, p. 123). 


However, while at present the English-language domestication of national/ethnic texts is less 
frequent, there is a more sophisticated type of it, allowing for the omission of national/ethnic 
realia, nondisclosure of extralinguistic cultural messages. Some scholars establish a 
scientific rationale for this. 


The skopos theories (Ch. Reiss, H. Vermeer, Ch. Nord) support the unlimited adaptation of 
an original text to particular needs, its free handling dependent on particular functions in a 
target culture, they also believe that the interpreter should be "invisible." This approach is 
ipsocentric (Lat. ipse “he, himself, self’), adapting an original foreign text to the target 
culture dependent on this or that function it performs in it. 


Even a loose translation (“adaptive transcoding”), substituting the realia of an original by 
domestic ones to bring them closer to a reader is acknowledged as quite admissible, provided 
it preserves the major pragmatic effect of the original. Domestication proponents appear 
however to err if they believe that the pragmatic effect of a text will be the same with realia 
substituted. 


Foreignization implying preservation of specificity of national/ethnic texts while translating 
them into major Western languages, including English, is supported by cultural translation 
theorists (A. Lefevere, A. Berman, L. Venuti and others), who advocate the foreign sounding 
of a resultant text and condemn the smoothness/readability strategy. They also urge the 
interpreter to show strong presence in a text in the form of their name, foreword, 
explanations, commentaries and so on. Following this line, foreignization is becoming a 
growing trend, complete with transliteration of original names of realia, calquing (word-for- 
word translation) of phraseology and cultural quotes, and even tending to retain original 
syntactic structures of national/ethnic languages while translating them into, say, English. 
Foreignization of national/native texts while translating them into English (Global English) 
is viewed as a kind of liberation struggle, asserting a national identity. 


3. Methods 

For the disclosure of the basic cultural-psychological notions we apply the method of 
definitions and terminological analysis, for the illustration of the operation of the 
corresponding phenomena — the method of the comparative analysis of excerpts in one 
language and their translations in another. In this section we will set down and analyze the 
major definitions. 


Familiarization and defamiliarization are the terms that accurately and unambiguously 
express the ideas of adaptation and lack of adaptation in translation/interpreting. The 
alternative terms foreignization and domestication are conversive, they may reverse 
provided from what side/party you view them: for the source linguoculture a translation may 
appear foreignized, and for the target (receiving) linguoculture — domesticated and vice 
versa. Thus the activity of the interpreter may be viewed as equivocal: for one culture one 
and the same translation reveals domestication, for the other — foreignization. The terms 
familiarization and defamiliarization do not concern the two cultures, but, more precisely, 
the interpreter's treatment of a text on behalf of the target (receiving) culture. 
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Familiarization means: 1) minimization of the strangeness of a foreign text for the readers; 
2) removal of culture specific units from the resultant text or their substitution with 
"functional substitutes" of the target culture, accommodation of syntax according to the 
patterns of the target culture, 3) exposition of the meanings of realia in a half-concealed, 
unobtrusive way, the "invisible translator", 4) maintenance of a clear, native-sounding, 
fluent, readable style, 5) adherence to the conventions and stylistic canons of a target 
language, change of register, if there is a difference with the source language. 


Defamiliarization means: 1) preservation of the strangeness of a foreign text for the readers; 
2) retention of culture specific units of a foreign culture, their transliteration, frequently — 
preservation of the script of the original (e.g. Latin), genuine anthroponyms and toponyms, 
names of realia, word-for-word translation of idioms, proverbs, turns of speech, and even 
syntactic patterns, 3) exposition of the meanings of realia in a noticeable way (footnotes, 
endnotes, commentaries), the “visible translator", or else absence of any exposition, taking 
the readers’ knowledge of foreign realia “for granted", 4) maintenance of “sharp edges" of 
a foreign text, its jarring sounding, paying little attention to readability, 5) production of a 
text ^which deliberately breaks target conventions by retaining something ofthe foreignness 
of the original" (Shuttleworth, Cowie, 1997, p. 59). 


There are constraints on familiarization and defamiliarization. 

In familiarization it is production of a false picture of the world, lack of trueness to life, 
beguiling the reader by the false image of another culture and cultural-anthropological types, 
a kind of “wishful thinking." 

In defamiliarization it is detraction from the pleasure of reading, which is the main purpose 
of and reason for any reading procedure. A reader will not read a text willingly if they do 
not feel any pleasure from it — unless they have some specific purpose, e.g. a scholastic study 
or analysis of a text. Excessive roughness, “sharp edges", jarring foreignness can impede the 
reading, indispose for it, and make both the content and the implications of a text 
incomprehensible. More often than not a reader likes to be enchanted by reading rather than 
challenged by it! This is why balanced adaptation, implying moderate changes in the word- 
for-word to ensure the text “fluency”, euphony, readability and pleasantness of reading are 
significant. 


Close to the dichotomy familiarization-defamiliarization, but not identical with it, is the 
dichotomy ipsocentrism (Lat. ipse “he, himself, self") — allocentrism (Lat. alius “other, 
different"). 


Ipsocentrism is an approach placing one's own culture in the center of one's outlook and 
viewing another culture (or other cultures) from the standpoint of one's own culture, from 
the internal perspective. It prompts an adaptation of a foreign text to a native culture 
dependent on a particular function this text performs in it and preserving an original native 
text as close to its form and content as possible while translating it into a foreign language. 

Allocentrism is an approach placing a foreign culture in the center of one's outlook and 
viewing one's own culture from the external perspective. Allocentrism prompts preservation 
of a strange cultural and even linguistic ring of a foreign text, little attention being paid to 
the reduction of its foreignness for native readers. And vice versa, while translating a native 
text into a foreign language, this approach prompts making this text more readable and 
customary for foreigners, allows for omissions and substitutions of native realia!. 


1 Dominant languages and cultures frequently disguise as universal, “global”, “world” (cf. global English, 
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Familiarization-defamiliarization and ipsocentrism-allocentrism differ in their focuses: on 
handling a translated text as regards the target linguoculture, in the first case, and on 
translators' cultural preferences of native or foreign linguoculture, in the second. 

Both familiarization and defamiliarization can be ipsocentric. Ipsocentric interpreter is 
focused on a native culture and when they translate a foreign text into a native language, 
they adapt it, make it familiar for native readers. Ipsocentric interpreter is focused on a native 
culture and when they translate a native text into a foreign language, they translate it as it is, 
hardly adapting it, defamiliarizing it for foreign readers. 


Also, both familiarization and defamiliarization can be allocentric. Allocentric interpreter is 
focused on a foreign culture and they translate a native text into a foreign language adapting 
it to a foreign culture, making it familiar for foreign readers. Allocentric interpreter is 
focused on a foreign culture and they translate a foreign text into a native language as it is, 
defamiliarizing it for native readers, rather than adapting it. 


The best strategy of interpreting appears to be neither pure familiarization, nor pure 
defamiliarization, but balanced adaptation, a continual shift from closeness to the original to 
adaptation depending on the requirements of a situation and linguistic 
similarities/differences. Within balanced adaptation there may be some gradations of 
trueness to the original. Adaptation calls forth the necessity of ensuring fluency, i.e. its easy 
readability by adhering to current usage, maintaining continuous syntax, fixing a precise 
meaning. 


Let us now turn to the concept of balanced adaptation — a regular, continual shift from 
domestication to foreignization dependent on the translation means at hand and pragmatic 
purposes — and ensuring at once text foreignness, “strangeness” and fluency of reading. In 
our research of the balanced adaptation, the suitable method will be comparative-contrastive 
analysis of original texts and their translations. 


Fluency is highly criticized by the cultural and social translation critics? when applied to 
National/Ethnic>English translations as a tool to blur cultural differences, attribute Anglo- 
American values and implications to translated world literature. We agree with these 
statements. Defamiliarization, distinct foreign sounding should be the major strategy for 
National/Ethnic > English translations and familiarization is preferable for 
English>National/Ethnic translations to avoid the levelling out of conceptual apparatuses 
and modes of thinking according to Anglo-American patterns, to preserve cultural diversity 
and national identities. Yet, as we have pointed out, there is a constraint on these trends, that 


world English), nevertheless remaining native, based on their people's history, culture and mentality. 


2 “By routinely translating large numbers of the most varied English-language books, foreign publishers have 
exploited the global drift toward American political and economic hegemony in the postwar period, actively 
supporting the international expansion of Anglo-American culture. This trend has been reinforced by English- 
language book imports: the range of foreign countries receiving these books and the various categories into 
which the books fall show not only the worldwide reach of English, but the depth of its presence in foreign 
cultures, circulating through the school, the library, the bookstore, determining diverse areas, disciplines, and 
constituencies—academic and religious, literary and technical, elite and popular, adult and child <...>. British 
and American publishing, in turn, has reaped the financial benefits of successfully imposing Anglo-American 
cultural values on a vast foreign readership, while producing cultures in the United Kingdom and the United 
States that are aggressively monolingual, unreceptive to the foreign, accustomed to fluent translations that 
invisibly inscribe foreign texts with English-language values and provide readers with the narcissistic 
experience of recognizing their own culture in a cultural other” (emphasis added, Elena Shelestyuk) [Venuti 
1995: 15]. 
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is, the pleasure of reading and the translator/interpreter has to reckon with it, applying 
balanced adaptation. 


Balanced adaptation ensures fluency of the translated text and preserves its necessary and 
sufficient foreignness. It is based on several principles. 

1) smoothing of foreign sounding, creating euphony, harmony, readability; 

2) rhythmization; 

3) “rationalization” of syntax, providing its natural sounding and logic, permutations, 
expansions, reductions; 

4) refinement or downgrading, simplification or complication of style dependent on stylistic 
canons of the target (receiving) culture; 

5) euphemization, censoring dependent on stylistic canons of the target (receiving) culture; 
6) decrease or increase in expressiveness, idiomaticity; 

7) accentuation and leveling of meanings; 

8) explication of meanings or taking them into subtext; 

9) preservation, with permissible changes, of the conceptual semiotic model of the original. 


If we view the /exis as the most important part of the language, it reveals five basic 
techniques of balanced adaptation: 

1) removal of lacunae, omission of untranslatable text units, if they are immaterial for the 
understanding of a text, distracting the reader's attention from the main ideas. Albrecht 
Neubert's example: I came to Warley on a wet September morning with the sky the gray of 
Guiseley sandstone. - B Vopun 3 npuexax ;oxjumBbIM CeHTAOPECKUM yTpom. He6o 
Ka3ajIOCb BbICCUCHHbIM H3 ceporo mecuaHHka. (= The sky seemed carved out of gray 
sandstone); 

2) explication — explanations of the implicit meaning of cultural realia. These are best made 
as brief intratextual commentaries and rarely as footnotes or endnotes. E.g. It was Friday. So 
they will soon go out and get drunk (J. Brain). - Bema naTHuya, genb rrojryakgu. Ckopo OHH 
noit;yr B nası H narnbrorcs (It was Friday, the day of pay. Soon they will go to pubs and 
get drunk); 

3) functional substitutes, naming lacunae by names of similar realia of the target language 
or stylistically relevant language/speech units. E.g. You could tell he was very ashamed of 
his parents and all, because they said “he do not" and “she do not" and stuff like that ... (J. 
Salinger) — Cpa3y ÕbIIO BujtHO, YTO OH crecusercs CBOHX pojnTe/eii, noTOMy YTO OHH 
TOBODHJIH «XOUyT» H «xouere», H BCE B TAKOM pose (It was clear that he was ashamed of his 
parents, because they spoke ungrammatically — *hochut" and “hochete” and stuff like that); 
4) calquing, transcription, transliteration and other means of formal adaptation, often with 
a short explication (for example, Knitters’ Frolic — «IIpozreuku BA3aJIbINHKOB», (PeCTHBAsIb 
B33aJIBIIIHKOB B TopoHTo, BbICTaBKa-IIDO/Iàxxa H CEMHHApBI JUI MacrTepoB H HadHHalOIIIHx) 
(*Prodelki vyazal' shchikov" — festival of knitters in Toronto, exhibition, sale and master 
classes for beginners). These translations are applicable to all *onym lexicon", proper names, 
largely to names of realia, sometimes to idioms, etc. 

5) generalization or metonymic translation of lacunar realia. For example, She was what was 
called the Walmart mom — Ona rumnmuuHas MaMa CeMbH C JIOCTATKOM HIDKe CpemHero, 
3akynarollaica B CeTeBbIX ruriepMapkerax (= mother of a lower-income family shopping in 
chain stores); I got all dressed and then I packed the two Gladstones I have — A ogesica, 
IIOTOM CJIOXHJI 06a cBou uewoyraga (= Suitcases); The integration plan may include a specific 
on-the-job training period — Cxewa muHnrerpauuH MOXeET BKJIOUATb CIICHHaJIbHylO 
CTaxKUpOBKy 6e3 orpbiBa or rpouBoy/IcrBa = on-the-job internship. 
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The first case of handling lacunae can be called neutralization of realia and the four others 
are the actual pragmatic adaptation options. 


4. Results and discussion 

At the core of adaptation lies the phenomenon of /linguocultural transfer (LT), that is the 
transfer of interpreter's cultural background knowledge (presuppositions) to the message of 
an original text prompting him a certain interpretation and prioritizing a particular strategy 
of translation. Linguocultural transfer accounts for the interpreter's inevitable bias (varying 
in degrees with different translators), reflecting their presuppositions about their native 
language and a foreign language, respective cultures, a given text, its meanings, its author, 
recipients’ background, etc. 


If we talk about the transfer as such, it is ontologically a mental phenomenon. The concept 
of transfer (Übertragung) was introduced by Freud to refer to individual projections of an 
individual's subjective evaluations and illusions from the world of feelings to the outside 
world. C.G.Jung connected this phenomenon with the extrapolation of archetypes, symbolic 
images to objects of reality, or vice versa the interpolation of these objects to one's 
archetypes. Jung's concept of transfer is associated with archetypes, universal congenital 
protoimages of the unconscious, the analogy of which are found in alchemical symbols, 
mythology, art, etc. However, a transfer to newly conceptualized and categorized objects is 
not only triggered by inborn archetypes, but also by cultural stereotypes — conceptual and 
behavioral structures, acquired through interaction within sociocultural environment and 
language. 


In describing the manifestations of the linguocultural transfer, in our opinion, the 
transformational model of translation has large explanatory power (Barkhudarov, 1973). 
According to it, the translator must deal with the surface structures of an original text, which 
are rendered using equivalent structures of the language of translation, and with deep 
structures of the original, which are interpreted and rendered with the help of the deep 
structures of the host linguoculture. It should be noted that our understanding of deep 
structures is psycholinguistic, rather than generative linguistic. By deep structures, we 
understand the image-verbal complexes, triggered off by thought of the speech producer and 
by the words heard or read by the speech perceiver. By surface structures, syntactic-semantic 
complexes are meant. 


The linguocultural transfer reveals a number of oppositions, among which the most 
important are 1) local vs holistic; 2) unconscious vs conscious; 3) deep-structure vs surface- 
structure; 4) related to the difference of genres and styles in different languages; 5) related 
to the difference of statuses of the language of the original and the translation. We will 
describe this phenomenon in terms of these oppositions. 


4.1 First opposition: Local vs holistic LT 

Local LT means the compensation in translation, when lacunar realia of an original are 
substituted for by their approximate counterparts in a host linguoculture; or when 
untranslatable imagery (metaphors, similes, etc.), idioms, comic elements (e.g. puns), 
idiolect features and other peculiarities are replaced with units of a host linguoculture. 
Holistic LT means the change of whole conceptual structures of an original, its complete 
adaptation to the host linguoculture. 


Here are some more examples of local LT: He plied her with scones and jam (J.Galsworthy) 
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— On yrorniait ee ojJra/IbsiMH c BapeubeM (He treated her pancakes with home-made jam) 
(translated by N.Volpin). I did not have a date or anything, so I and this friend of mine, Mal 
Brossard, that was on the wrestling team, decided we'd take a bus into Agerstown and have 
a hamburger and maybe see a lousy movie (J.Salinger). — /Iezxarb MHe Obur0o neuero, H MBI c 
MOHM ripusrre3ieM, c M3rroM bpoccapoM H3 KOMaHJbI OopHoB, perrmum rmnoexarb Ha aBTOOYyce 
B OrepcTayH CbecTb IIO KOTJIeTe, à MOXKeT ObITb, H MOCMOTPeTb kakoii-HuÓy;tb zryparkuii 
(pusteM (I had nothing to do, and we are with my buddy, Mel Brossard of the wrestling team, 
decided to go to Agerstown on a bus to eat a couple of cutlets, and perhaps watch a stupid 
movie) (translated by R.Rait-Kovaleva). She said maybe she'd eat a cheeseburger later on. 
Just what is this cheeseburger business? From what I gather, she's practically been living on 
cheeseburgers and Cokes all semester so far ... Christ lived on cheeseburgers and Cokes. For 
all we know, he probably fed the mult — ... (J.Salinger, Zooey) — Ona cka3asia, uro riorio3x«e, 
MO*KET, CbecT cbrpHuk. Ho rpg 4eM TYT cbeipHuKu? Hacko/JIbKO A IIOHHMaIO, OHà H TaK BeCb 
CeMecTp IIMTajlacb CBIDHHKaMH H KOKa-KOJION. ... XpHCTOC OHTAJICA CBIDHHKAMH H KOKA- 
KOJIOÑ. Kak 3HaTb, MOXKeT, OH H TOJIIIBI KOpMU (She said that later she can eat a cream cheese 
fritter. But what's in the cheese fritters? As I understand it, she ate them an entire semester 
and drank Coca-Cola. ... Christ ate them too. Who knows, maybe he fed the crowds with 
them...) (translated by M.Kovaleva). 


It should be noted that the Soviet contemporaries of translators R.Rait-Kovaleva and 
M.Kovaleva in the 1960s had no idea of the American catering and the assortment of 
McDonald's, while cheese fritters and cutlets were the usual food of Soviet schoolchildren. 
Therefore, such a translation solution, which does not distract the reader's attention to minor 
details from the main sense, was understandable. 


Another example is the translation from Russian into English. Mongapanka mwa TommaMmn, 
Kak 6Oyyrro Bo Bope y Kpukos bum nepekuiku (Moldavanka came in droves, as if there 
were perekidki in the courtyard of the Kriks) (Isaac Babel, Odessa Stories), the subsequent 
context — “People sat in the garden and took the treat"). The Moldavanka was arriving in 
droves, as if a wake were being held in the Kriks' yard. The translation of the polysemous 
Odessa word “perekidki” — “fair, circus, noise, domestic altercation; a type of attraction at a 
fair" is made using the word “wake” in its religious meaning — “vigil on the eve of a local 
feast." This word actualizes the meaning of spectacle, sacred ritual, but ignores the meanings 
of fair, bustle, and domestic altercation. 


Compensation of imagery: Snail, snail, glister me forward, / Bird, soft-sigh me home, / 
Worm, be with me (Th.Roethke). — Hecure 3K yjovoii Mens, TBI, riepezaBuaras yJurka, / H 
IITHHAà, B3MàX KPbUIbeB KOTOPOH JIeroK, KAK B3/IOX, / H uepBb 7roxyreBoi (Take me home, 
you, iridescent snail / and bird whose flap is as light as a sigh / and rainworm). The verb 
metonymies “glister” and “soft-sigh”, formed by the conversion of nouns, are characteristic 
of English, but are lacking in Russian, which causes certain difficulties in translation. In our 
example, the imagery created by these metonymies is offset by an expressive epithet and a 
simile. 


Compensation may be associated not only with the replacement of lacunar realia and 
transformation of imagery, but also with the replacement of conceptual structures of an 
original by conceptual structures of a target linguistic culture. This means a different 
interpretation of a literary work, whereby translation appears different from the original in 
its implications and inferences. 
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For example, in J.Brain’s novel “Place at the top" a character, contemptuously describing 
the appearance of a young man from the bottom, says that he had “the face behind the 
requests on Forces Favourites", i.e. face of a person who sends applications to perform in a 
concert on the radio for the military. As explained by V.N.Komissarov, this situation is 
unlikely to be accepted by a Russian reader as a pejorative characterization. Therefore, 
translators (T.Kudryavtseva and T.Ozerskaya) chose to establish the equivalence with a 
completely different situation, he had "such a face that you can see on posters" (Komissarov, 
1990). 


As an example of a holistic conceptual re-interpretation (transfer on text-level) let us cite 
V.N.Toporov's translation of the second part of W.H.Auden’s “In Memory of W.B.Yeats", 
in which there are paraphrased images that do not fit into Auden's conceptual construal 
(Leontieva, 2011). It is most evident in the actualization of such concepts, typical of the 
Russian outlook, as Poquua (Motherland), oruue mecra (places of forefathers), nepxxapa 
(Power, Empire, Sway), nepxxanunrit (Sovereign) — instead of the neutral “Ireland”, “valley”, 
"ranches" in the original. The introduction in the translation of such culturally and 
emotionally loaded and symbolic concepts results in a conceptual discord between the two 
texts. The same translation manifests marked stylistic and ideological substitutions: instead 
of the neutral “Ireland” the lofty archaic “Eire” is used; instead of “executives / would never 
want to tamper” — “where no one of the main titles bow their heads", reflecting the 
substitution of colonial realities with imperial ones and the substitution of pragmatics of 
reluctance with pragmatics of impossibility, etc. We can say that all aspects of the above- 
mentioned transfer: conceptual, stylistic, ideological — entail a significant transformation of 
the deep structures of the original. 


4.2 Second opposition: Conscious vs unconscious LT 

The transfer may occur if a translator is influenced by their presuppositions, background 
knowledge and the strategies of "smoothing out" a text for the sake of readability and 
fluency, in this case we may speak of unconscious linguocultural transfer. Unconscious, 
unintentional LT may cause inadequate translation. 


There is also conscious, deliberate adaptation when units of a text are offset by 
corresponding quasi-equivalents in a target language with the inevitable transformation of 
meanings. A translator may also be guided by his own specific intentions, by his individual 
"interpretation super-task". 


Let us consider a few examples. A translation, leading to a change in the conceptual and 
interpretive structures of the original, is Heinrich Heine's Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam — 
the story of a pine and a palm tree in the presentation of Mikhail Lermontov. According to 
literary theoretician I.S.Chistova, *Lermontov made no reckoning of the grammatical gender 
distinctions: in German pine is masculine and palm tree — feminine. So his poem is not about 
separation of lovers, like Heine's, but about the tragedy of loneliness, about irreversible 
separateness of people" (Chistova, 1988). We believe this is one of the cases of an 
unintentional re-interpretation, based initially on the unconscious transfer of Lermontov's 
own mental image to the poem. 


As another example of an unconscious linguocultural transfer we will cite the transformation 
of the image of Yossarian, the hero of the novel “Catch-22” by Joseph Heller — a cowardly 
crew member of a World War II bomber, made by translators M.Vilensky and V.Titov. The 
translators strengthened the negative and expressive connotations related to the description 
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of the hero. Thus they used «okonuarereno noreps:ui MyxecrBo» (“he lost the rags of his 
courage") to render “he lost his nerve"; «aywa yura B HATKH», «B yxxace B3MOJIWJIC3D» (“his 
soul was at his heel", “he begged in terror") to render “he was unnerved”; «on riouyBcTBOBaJI, 
Kak K cepzury no;icryraer crpax» (“he felt fear creeping into his heart") to render “in 
incipient panic"; «criacarb cBoro LIKypy» (“to save his own skin") when it comes to struggle 
for life. The reason for the change of Yossarian's image lies in the translators' linguocultural 
transfer: they perceive the struggle against fascism as an overall heroic deed and condemn 
even the slightest signs of cowardice during the war, accordingly, they impose negative 
moral evaluation on any signs of it. 


M.Lorie, translation theoretician, notes: *Yes, in our view, Yossarian is not a decent man. 
He gets drunk and is given to rowdy debauchery, he is no better than others when placed on 
furlough in Rome and then at the base. He is not full of high patriotism and noble thoughts 
about the need to rid the world of fascism. But I think you cannot judge him by our yardstick. 
<...> Heller's novel is an anthology, which, even with grotesque exaggerations, shows what 
American generals and colonels behave at war, how the unlimited power, which is given 
them by the army hierarchy of command, awakens in them the worst instincts — greed, 
cruelty. And here in front of us is the hero, who really does not want to die in this *vile and 
muddy war' (this characteristic of war as perceived by Yossarian was altogether left out in 
translation)" (Lorie, 1970). 


However, much more frequently linguocultural transfer is observed in translations of 
Russian literature by English-speaking translators, in what R.Hingley called “the kind of 
unthinking “translationese” which has so often in the past imparted to translated Russian 
literature a distinctive, somehow doughy, style of its own with little relation to anything 
present in the original Russian” (Hingley, 1964), quoted in (Venuti, 1995, p. 4). Examples 
of this phenomenon are well demonstrated in the translation theory of K.I.Chukovsky. For 
example, Chukovsky criticizes instances of emasculation of imagery and neutralization of 
style that can be found in B.G.Guerney's translation of Gogol's works: “Mr. Guerney wraps 
the laconic proverbial phrases with such a lean but heavy crochet <...>. He deprives them 
(idiomatic phrases) of all semblance of wingedness. Is it hardly surprising that when reading 
such a translation, foreigners, much as they would like to, cannot understand why Russian 
people consider this dull author one of the greatest humorists that existed in Russia, why 
“The Inspector" is perceived not as a historical monument, but as a living work of art” 
(Chukovsky, 1966). Overlooking stylistic diversity, inadequate rendering of realia/idioms, 
nearly literal translation even of poetry can often be observed in English translations of 
Russian literature, it may be attributed to the domestication (familiarization) strategy by 
British and American literary translators. 


4.3 Third opposition: LT of deep structures versus LT of surface structures 

On the one hand, there occur linguocultural transfers of deep structures, i.e. verbal-image 
conceptual frames; thus images and concepts of reality of a source linguoculture are rendered 
with their correlates in a target linguoculture. On the other hand, in some types of translation 
there occur transfers of surface structures from original to translated texts — words, phrases 
and turns of speech of are translated word for word, unadapted to the target language 
linguistic norms. This particularly concerns simultaneous interpretation as well as translation 
of contracts, agreements and official documents. In consecutive interpreting and most 
written translations of non-rigid structure texts transfers of surface structures from original 
to translated texts (word-for-word translations) are best avoided. 
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Let us focus on the undue precision of translation of surface structures of an original text. 
Faulty surface structures handling in translation may result either in circumlocutional 
verbiage or literalism. Novice translators often have the unconscious intention of expressing 
a rendered idea in the best possible way, they resort to explanatory verbiage and use 
excessively complex turns of speech. On the other hand, the stiffness of a novice translator, 
their inability to switch codes or their excessive desire for accuracy often leads to literalism. 
- Circumlocutional verbiage. For example, the phrase “What do they want to see me about?” 
instead of a short «3auem s uM nonano6nca?» is translated as «HTO OHM XOTAT — yBW/IeTb H 
yOezurrbcs, uro y MeHA BCE B riopsyrke?» (“What do they want - to see me and to make sure 
that I am in order?"). 


- Literalism, word-for-word translation. For example, the phrase “It is absolutely necessary 
to avoid the technique of keeping this pedal constantly pressed" was translated as the literal 
and incongruent «Cire;ryer a6cojrorHo H30eraTb TeXHHKH 7IepxxaTb MOCTOAHHO HaxkKaToH 3Ty 
IIe/IaJIb» instead of the adequate «He czre;ryer nocrosiuuo naxuMarb Ha 9Ty rie71aJIb»; “This 
disease can be cured and most people recover quickly" was translated as the literal «Ora 
6ozte3ub MOXET Obrrb mjreuena H OOUSUIMHCTBO JO eH Bbr3710paBiIAuBaroT Obrcrpo» instead 
ofthe adequate «bome3Hb u3IeuuMa, yrryunrenugne oóbrago nacryraer Obicrpo» (“The disease 
is curable, improvement usually occurs fast"). 


In the Soviet times, the basic rule was moderate (balanced) adaptation, i.e. the requirement 
to translate as accurately as possible, to preserve the "foreign colouring", but apply 
neutralization or functional substitutes for less important cultural lacunae, so as not to 
distract readers' attention from the main message of the text. Simultaneously, the stylistic 
canons of the target culture should be reckoned with. Mikhail Gasparov expressed this idea 
concisely and clearly: translation must fit into a stylistic perspective of native literature 
(Gasparov, 2001). This requirement is emphasized by such Russian classics of the theory 
and practice of translation as Y.M.Lotman, E.G.Etkind, M.L.Gasparov, A.B.Fedorov, 
A.D.Schweitzer and others. 


In the 21* c., a departure from the classical rule of translation and interpreting began. The 
use of transformations has been reduced, while the percentage of transliteration and 
calquing, word-for-word translation has significantly increased. That is to say, in 
English>Other-Languages translations (not in Other-Languages>English translations!) 
defamiliarization has begun to prevail over familiarization. This trend above all reflects the 
worldwide domination of the English language, the growing incursion of English cultural- 
ideological clichés into other cultures and languages, and the convergence of their verbal 
expression under the dominance of the English-speaking linguoculture. It also reflects such 
objective things as the massive flow of information, necessity for speed in its transmission 
and processing, and deprofessionalization of translation. 


Since most information on the Internet and in other domains takes place in English, there 
appeared the predominance of English deep and surface structures. It can also be illustrated 
by the anglicized dubbing of movies. An advocate of close-to-literal translation of film texts, 
Russian interpreter Dmitry Puchkov (Goblin) renders them with maximum authenticity, 
character's dialogues in his translations are replicas of original dialogues, including 
profanities. Some translators criticize this not euphemistic rendering of English originals. In 
response, he indicates the inaccuracy, inauthenticity of the official dubbed versions; so 
comparing his translation of the film Snatch with the official Russian dubbing, he remarks: 
"Their translation has all that it should have... They observe the lexis and rhythm 
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impeccably. No matter how irrelevantly the heroes talk, they do it so rhythmically. They 
have even translated Gypsy Mickey's passages. In the original his speech is hardly 
comprehensible, and in translation he utters words absolutely distinctly" (Puchkov, 2004). 
So, on the one hand, defamiliarization may detract from fluency for Russian readers, besides 
the idiolects of heroes with lots of slang and rude jokes are untypical of the Russian cultural 
tradition of censorship and neutralization of low-register language. It relates to the fact that 
the perception threshold of lower registers and simplistic modes by Russians is low, it is 
limited to exclusive, marked use. On the other hand, the euphemistic translation in official 
dubbings does not convey the specificity of the characters’ speech and significantly modifies 
the image of reality of the foreign linguoculture. 


This dilemma is best solved by observing moderation, balanced adaptation, sometimes 
neutralization. There should be a continual shift from familiarization to defamiliarization, 
ensuring trueness to the original and general observation of the canons of recipients’ style. 
The interference of surface structures is also found in translations of interpreters who lost 
touch with current language forms. The translation theorist Y.Y.Yakhnina's in her article 
Three Camus criticizes the translator Georgy Adamovich’s rendering of Albert Camus’ 
L'Etranger. The main troubles with his interpretation are literalism, interference of the 
surface structures of the French original on the Russian translation, caused by the loss of 
touch with the live Russian speech’. The critic points out a “naive” vocabulary inconsistency 
and halting, stumbling rhythm. “Laconic modern phrasing is combined with old-fashioned 
inversions, colloquial speech is wedged in by obsolete words, and the text falls apart” 
(Yakhnina, 1995). 


4.4 Fourth opposition: LT due to the linguocultural interference of genres and styles 
Undue transfer of characteristics of styles of a source language to a target language may be 
called stylistic maladaptation. It is also caused the translator’s linguocultural transfer. 
Before the late 20" c. the standard practice in interpreting was stylistic adaptation of the 
original to the norms and standards of a target linguoculture. Translators were 
subconsciously aware of the significant differences in correlate literary styles across 
languages and cultures, differences in norms and usual modes of expression. 


Let us focus on important differences in Russian and English styles. The manuals and 
reference-books on styles, e.g. by William Strunk Jr., R.M.Correl, Ch.Laird, I.R.Galperin, 
A.D.Schweitzer, E.V.Breus, T.A.Kazakova and others attempted to bring to light patterns of 
stylistic expression. Based on these sources, we present below a few observations on the 
differences in journalistic (publicistic) style in Russian and English — which readily lend 
themselves to extension to science, official and belles-lettres styles. 


Let us focus on Russian first. Throughout the Russian history of literature, communicative 
persuasiveness was achieved in accord with classical European canons: refined language, 
elevated tone of speech, rhetorical pathos. To create this stylistic effect, bookish lexicon, 
Church Slavonic, Greek, Latin, French origin words, multicomponent genetive prepositional 
phrases, complex prefix-suffixal word formations, rhetorical figures and tropes, complex 
syntax are used. Euphues and conceits are not objectionable in publicistic and belles-lettres 
styles. 


The larger part of the Russian bookish vocabulary, pertinent in formal domains of speech, is 


3 Adamovich lived abroad most of his life. 
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formed by abstract and generalized words, expressing abstract concepts that exist only in the 
mind: oTHomeHHe "relation", cyurHocrb “essence”, chepa "sphere", kypc, nanpaszenue 
"course",  o6ecneueuue “provision”,  ocosHaHHe “consciousness”,  yxyjuumeHue 
“aggravation”, yckopenune "acceleration", o6zeruenne “facilitation”, sanaya “task”, Mepa 
"measure", ocoOeHHocTb “peculiarity”, also spiritual-moral words such as ;tyxomunri 
"spiritual", copecTb “conscience”, Myzipocrb “wisdom”, Hayexya "hope". 


There is a nominal structure and organization of Russian written styles, nomenocentrism — a 
trend to substantivize, or objectify, actions and processes (Kazakova, 2001, Breus, 2004). 
Information is centered round the name, while verbs basically predicate it, relate a certain 
notion to reality. The consequence of this pattern is a large number of abstract deverbal 
nouns in the positions of the subject, object and adverbial modifier, e.g. ocnoxxnuenne, 
yperyzuponanne, rpeo;iorenne, ycujne, Bo3060Hgongireune, TpeOoBaHne. 


Abstract and deverbal nouns in Russian sentences often take the position of the subject, 
which generally contradicts the norms of the English journalistic style. 

Genetive-case combinations of nouns, particularly, abstract nouns are widespread in Russian 
(even more so than attributive combinations of the N+N type in English), e.g. okasauue 
HOMOIIM, OJIeppxaHHe WoOOesbI, HaHeceHHe TopaxkeHuA, OoKa3aHHe BIHAHHA (yCJyrH, 
HaBJEÉHH3),  coBepurreHHe  IpecTyIUICEHHM3,  IpoH3Be/uleHHe  aHaJIH3à,  OpTaHH3aIIHs 
MeporipusTHH, JjocrwxeHHe pe3yJIbTaTOB, CO3bIB KOH(pepenimuH, peaJH3aHnHs mnporpaMM, 
3akJmoueHHe oroBopa, mpe;rocraBJeHHe 3aiíMa (He3aBHCHMOCTM), BO3HHKHOBeHHe 
OIIaCHOCTH (BOHHBI), co3;yiauue mnpe7uipusrmii. 


The general rule to translate Russian abstract/deverbal nouns and genitive combinations is 
to verbalize them, to make them into verbal phrases and sentences (since English is 
verbocentric, when describing processes it prefers verbs, and the use of the infinitive, 
participle, gerund is restricted by the rules of syntactic compatibility). 


Verbal-nominal abstract cliches with the weakened meaning of the verb are common in 
Russian literary styles (oka3bIBaTb coyelicTBue “render help"; oka3bIBaTb corporugienuue 
“offer resistance"; mpeqocTaBIATb rro;ytepxxky “extend support"; npunecrau Oj1ro/tapHocTb 
"express gratitude"; BosOyxurarb HCK, mnojraBaTb »xajo6y “lodge complaint", Bbipaxxarb 
yioBJerBopeuue “express satisfaction", HaxoquTb mnpuMenenuue “find employment"; 
npuuuMarb Mepbri “take steps"). They are also recommended to be verbalized in Russian- 
English translations. 


Along with abstract names, Russian journalese is characterized by a wide use of bookish 
verbs — borrowings and calques from the Greek and Latin languages: peaxm3oBeiBaTb(cs) 
"realize", KOHCTaTHpoBaTb “constate”, rapanTupoBarb “guarantee”, oó6ecmeuuBaTb 
"procure", mnpeznasnuauarb(cs) "design", mnpe;rycvarpuaarb “envisage”, rmocBsnlarb 
"devote" etc. 


As for syntax, in Russian written styles long complex sentences, participial and adverbial 
phrases are normal, speech figures and emphatic constructions are common. The syntax of 
information materials is bookish with frequent use of complex sentences, participial and 
adverbial clauses. Complex sentences predominate over compound ones (Kazakova, 2001). 
Typical of Russian is high frequency of complex denominative prepositions and 
conjunctions in all literary styles (nomenocentrism), while in English they are confined 
within the domain of officialese (B o6xracru; B ciepe; na nune; na nonpumie “in the field 
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of"; HacuéT, B 4aCTH, IIO IIOBOJIy, B àCIICKTe, B CMBICJIC, B OTHOINCHHH, IIO OTHOIIIeHHIO, C 
TOUKH 3penuus “as regards"; Ha OCHOBe, B KOHTEeKCTe, C yHueTOM, B CBETe, CKBO3b IIDH3My, 
BButy “in the light of’; c HamepeHueM, c HEJBIO, c IpHrieJoM, B IIeJUIX, C riepcriekrHBOH, c 
pacuéToM Ha, B HaJee, B pacuére Ha, Ha ripe;iMer, B paMkax, Juri peaxnsannn “with a 
view to", “for the purpose of”; B cBa3H c, B uacrH, kacaronieiícs, ro Boripocy, B rrphMeHeHHuH 
K, IIO HOBOJIY, Ha (one “in connection with"; riocpeJICTBOM, B COOTBeTCTBHH C, B CHJIY, 3a 
cuéT, IIO OpHYHHE, BCJI€JICTBHEe, COIJIAaCHO, Hà OCHOBaHHH, OIIHpasCcb, DyKOBOJ/ICTBY5ICb, 
Oxraro;taps “by virtue of", B nammune, B orcyrcrBHe). 


Theorist of interpreting T.A.Kazakova writes: “... Inherent in the Russian literary styles are 
many linguistic features that are not inherent in similar English domains. Appurtenance of a 
text to the high functional style imposes special requirements on an interpreter and influences 
the course and result of the translation process. A peculiar stylistic adaptation should take 
place: language means of the original are replaced by language means that meet the 
requirements of this style in the target language" (ibid.). 


Now let us focus on literary styles in English. In the Anglo-American historical development 
of literature the Puritan trend played a great role. Since the 17 c. in England matter-of- 
factness, austerity, and lack of pretence superseded the artificial rhetorical-stylistic 
ornateness and euphuism. So the English language solves the problem of expression in a 
different way than Russian: persuasiveness is achieved not through generalized statements, 
clothed in elevated and elaborated rhetoric, but through unaffected clarity of thought and 
personal address to the recipient, an appeal to their reason and emotions. In the journalistic 
and stylistic methodology, rhethorical pathos is frequently castigated as artificial and 
officious. It is recommended to avoid bookish lexicon and turns of speech but use lexical 
units and expressions inherent in conversation — idioms, metaphors, phrasal verbs. 


Less frequent than in Russian is the occurrence of emotional-expressive, abstract and 
spiritual-moralistic words. Bookish and abstract words, for example, essence, sphere, 
course, provision, consciousness, task, spiritual, conscience, do not evoke in English- 
speaking recipients the sought-for effect, do not garner attention, they are perceived as too 
formal and abstract. The emphasis in English journalistic phraseology is on sensory 
perception, intimacy, emotional impact. This is achieved using short dynamic words of the 
Germanic origin, assimilated Romance words, idiomatic phrases, metaphors, etc. 

Among them noticeable there are verbs with postpositives: turn down (reject), look up to 
(admire), put up with (tolerate), make up for (compensate), stand behind (support), stand by 
(defend), give up, hand in (surrender); “body verbs": back out (withdraw), stand up to 
(oppose), head off (prevent), bow to (accept), sniff at (1gnore); image-carrying verbs: hound, 
roar, hammer out, iron out, curb etc. 


English is characterized by the predominance of concise sentences with contracted and dense 
meaning, logical links between parts of utterances are less explicit than in Russian. Simple 
sentences constitute over 50% of the total number of sentences. 


The routine rule for translators/interpreters (and routine translarion methodologists' 
recommendations) is to observe the stylistic canons of languages concerned. With the 
translation pair Russian-English the rule would be to "raise", i.e. make more abstract and 
euphuistic, the style in the English» Russian translation and to “lower”, make more concrete 
and idiomatic, the style in the Russian>English translation. The former means frequent 
impersonal and indefinite-personal sentences, abstract and deverbal nouns, bookish 
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vocabulary, Latin-&-Greek origin words, rhetorical figures, complex syntax, the latter — 
personal sentences, idiomatic, vivid vocabulary, concrete idiomaticity, actional predicates, 
short sentences with no complex cumulative structures, few gerundial and participial 
phrases. 


Stylistic maladaptation may result in a communicative failure. Subjectively, a stylistically 
maladapted translated English text may seem to Russian recipients as not serious, subjective, 
"lightweight", superficial or factoid. Conversely, a stylistically maladapted translated 
Russian text may seem to English recipients as abstract, pompous, stilted, non-essential, not 
to the point. 


However, let us emphasize that in changing styles there should be no *hamming up" and 
downright familiarization; balanced adaptation, sometimes moderation and neutralization 
should be the main strategy and tactics. 


4.5 Fifth opposition: LT while translating into dominant linguistic code versus LT while 
translating into less prestigious linguistic code 

One more opposition is the linguocultural transfer due to the social status of the source and 
host languages and cultures, because the status largely determines the type of adaptation. In 
broad-brush terms, we can deduce two opposite strategies caused by two different attitudes: 
loose translation from a less prestigious source language into a more prestigious target one, 
involving explanatory verbiage and free use of target-language functional substitutes for the 
realia of the source language. 

precise or overrefined translation from a more prestigious source language into a less 
prestigious target one, literalism — translating nearly word-for-word, continuous calque, 
including idioms and specific cultural turns of speech of the source language, leaving some 
units not transliterated or not pronounced according to the phonetics of the target language 
(esp. proper names, toponyms, names of brands or organizations). 


These trends reflect themselves in all functional styles and genres, including the belles-lettres 
language. The linguocultural transfer English>Other Languages often makes translations 
foreignized, anglicized. As it stands, given the English-language dominance, the world 
literature is slowly but surely transforming along the English verbal expression and linguistic 
concepts. Standardized anglicized vernacular is now found in written-style translations from 
English across the board, generating non-native sounding of fiction and journalistic prose. 
The written English styles are generally less explicit and logically unravelling. Peculiar to 
English are compressed syntax, semantic contraction, implicitness of logical subordination, 
specific collocation and frequency of words. All of this is often overlooked by translators, 
and English texts are rendered in other languages, including Russian, by means of the above- 
mentioned continuous calque, which causes an artificial ring of text, missing of connotations 
or even downright meaninglessness. 


Compare some “wooden” translations of J.K.Rowling’s “Harry Potter": “The Prime Minister 
had stood there, quite motionless, and realized that he would never, as long as he lived, dare 
mention this encounter to a living soul, for who in the wide world would believe him?" 
«IIpeMbep-MHHHCTD CTOSJI HeIIO/IBHXXHO H IIOHHMAJI, YTO, MOKA OH XHB, HH 0/IHà XKHBA5 
ayura He y3HaeT 00 9TOM cCi/ryuae, HOTOMy YTO HHKTO BO BCÉM MHpe HH 3à YTO eMy He 
rnoBepur»; “A little tufty-haired man in plain black robes had got to his feet and stood now 
in front of Dumbledore's body. Harry could not hear what he was saying. Odd words floated 
back to them over the hundreds of heads. ‘Nobility of spirit’ ... ‘intellectual contribution’ ... 
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‘greatness of heart’ ... it did not mean very much. It had little to do with Dumbledore as 
Harry had known him." «Maensxuii uezoBeuek B oObrunoit uepuoii MAHTHH BCTaJI CO CTyJla 
n nogonurez K Teny /law6nuopa. On He caba, uro OH roBopu. CrpanHbie cjroBa 
HOXO/IHHJIM K HHM Uepe3 COTHH FrOJIOB: «bJaropo/ICTBO JIyXà... YMCTBCHHbIM BKJIQJI... 
BeJIHHeCTBO Cep/IHà»... ITO BCE HHuero He 3HAYHJIO. DTO MaJIO OorHOCHI/IOCP K /IaM6jrtopy, 
KoToporo 3HaJl Lappy». 


According to our hypothesis, currently the translation reveals a tendency to prefer the 
actualization of deep (and often superficial) structures of the English linguoculture, 
regardless of the direction of translation: English>Other languages or Other 
languages>English. This is due to a frequent perception of English as a dominant code in 
comparison with native languages. 


Let us clarify the above. Say, in English>Russian translations adaptation tends to occur 
through “gentrification” (improvement) and often complication of deep structures of the 
original. As for surface structures, they frequently reveal anglicization in translation. 

In Russian>English translations basic is the adaptation along the line of simplification, the 
deep structures of the original are formulated in accessible forms, the content and meaning 
of the original are adapted according to the deep structures of English-speaking recipients. 
As for surface structures, they also reveal anglicization: the surface structures of national 
languages are transformed according to the rules of English, in any case, translation 
methodology dictates so. 


Thus, in both directions there is again anglicization of a resultant translated text. In the first 
case, the Russian audience is sort of placed in the English-speaking culture, in the second, 
the Russian author is placed therein. 


The instances of it are as follows. The translator may flaunt their knowledge of English 
idioms, which produces an effect of exaggeration, “hamming it up" and often misleads 
recipients. It must be borne in mind that any culturally marked units, including idioms, are 
relative: they often retain their internal form, have a certain usage, are filled with entrenched 
culture connotations, leave an associative trail, are tied to a particular place and time. 


That is why linguists and translation methodologists advise against translation of idioms 
using foreign language idioms. The tactic often recommended by the Russian school of 
translation is to pick neutral words and phrases if there are no ready substitutes for some 
idioms. A transparent and less affected interpretation will be better understood by the reader. 
For example, to translate the phrase «JkonoMuxa mo cux rop mnpoOyxconsrBaer» as “The 
economy is still hamstrung" will be too expressive and negative-evaluative, moreover, it 
involves deliberate degradation of meaning (hamstring — maim"). The adequate translation 
will be “The economy is still slow (is still in bad shape, not working properly).” 


The recommended translation of the sentence «Crioprunnbiii koMriirekc «Mou» Ha3BaH B 
yecTb TOTO caMOro /IMKTaTOpa, uyrb He JioBe;urero crpaHy go pyuku...» is “The Moi 
International Sports Centre was named after that very politician, during whose rule the 
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country was close to debacle", and not the options “who nearly ruined the country”, “plagued 
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the life out of the country”, “took the country down the drain”, “ran the country into the 
ground” or even “nearly screwed up the whole country.” 


Then, the translator sometimes rather loosely manages the cultural realia of their native 
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language and applies modifications that, in their view, adequately describe the situation “as 
seen by the foreigner." Such kind of substitution of national realia by the realia of a reference 
(“etalon”) linguoculture often causes an undesirable comic effect. C.f. the translation of such 
terms unmatchable in the scope and content as Russian o6pasonaanuue, oóyueune vs training 
or instruction, KkoJurlepx (TexHuKyM, yuunte) vs college. Similarly inadequate seems the 
translation of positions, academic titles and degrees differently created and awarded in 
different countries. E.g. the dictionary multitran.ru suggests several variants for the Russian 
university position «crapirit rpero/taBaTeJIb» — senior lecturer, associate professor, senior 
instructor, and nearly the same variants for the academic title «yrorenr» — senior lecturer, 
docent, adjunct lecturer, assistant professor, associate professor. 


The translation methodologist Lynn Visson analyzes the translation into English of the 
following Russian sentence: «Bpiciiee oópasoBaHue Obui0 y 8 Tbicsu, M3 HHX — 42 
KaHyugata u 11 gokropos mayk» — “8,000 had higher education and those included 42 
candidates of science and 11 people with doctorates." The author believes that this 
interpretation leads to a communication failure: foreign students, unfamiliar with the Russian 
system of education, may not understand this information. In the absence of exact 
equivalents the author proposes to resort to cultural adaptation, “42 people were with the 
equivalent of a PhD and 11 with advanced degrees" (Visson, 2011). However, it is more 
accurate to translate this sentence with the preservation of the Russian realia and English 
explanations: “8,000 had higher education and those included 42 candidates of science (the 
equivalent of a PhD) and 11 people with doctorates (the equivalent of PhD advanced 
degrees)." 


The notion of linguocultural transfer is connected with globalization, and to a large extent, 
standardization and unification of linguocultures. Although these factors may also condition 
the enrichment of all languages and cultures with each other's accomplishments, provided 
they share some language of international communication as a common code, this does not 
happen. The point is that this code should be subordinate and neutral to become an adequate 
cross-cultural communication tool. 


In reality the situation is different: the proliferation and dominance of English-language 
culture in the world entails that English is often perceived as the dominant code and the 
English-speaking cultures are often perceived as reference cultures, while other world codes 
and cultures — as subordinate. In fact, intercultural communication today prevalently takes 
place with the help of the deep and surface structures of the dominant language. These 
structures may replace relevant structures of other languages of the world. In its turn, this 
can lead to the decline of national languages/linguocultures and their gradual oblivion‘. 


For the sake of balance and preservation of diversity the best approach for national 
translators will be balanced adaptation with the ipsocentric bias. It means that when 
translating from the national languages into English it is necessary to largely preserve the 
realia and syntactical structures of national languages and transfer them freely to the 
translated text, and when there is interpreting from English as a language of international 
communication into national languages the English linguocultural transfer should be 
precluded and the text should be either culturally neutralized or familiarized for the target 


4 We argue that the best solutions to the problem would be either the international adoption of a widespread 
artificial language as a universal auxiliary language or an agreement upon the conventions on the teaching and 
use of English as a language of international communication (we elaborate on the issue in (Shelestyuk, 2019)). 
The conclusion and implications of the present article fit into the second solution. 
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culture. 


Ipsocentric approach should also be central for polyglottic international translators, meaning 
that they should be focused on the national/ethnic linguocultures in both directions of 
translations, rather than on the linguoculture of the language for international 
communication. 


5. Conclusion and implication 

The intent of this paper is to reveal the cultural-psychological phenomena accompanying 
translation/interpreting. We ascertain the ipsocentric and allocentric attitudes to the text of 
the original and translation, dependent on whether the interpreter puts his own or a foreign 
linguoculture in the centre of outlook, making it a reference point. These attitudes, as well 
as the phenomenon of linguocultural transfer determine the strategies of 
foreignization/domestication, familiarization/defamiliarization that the interpreter applies 
for an original text and that reflect in a resultant translated text. Focus on balance and 
balanced adaptation are seen as the optimum solution for the aforementioned biases. 

The importance of the present paper is caused by the novelty of the notions discussed and 
their topicality for the realization of the cultural-psychological essence of translation. The 
possible future research on the topic is viewed as defining the nuanced criteria for the 
objective evaluation of ipsocentrism/allocentrism and describing the types of linguocultural 
transfer on more empirical data. 


Closure for the reader while reminding the reader of the contents and importance of the paper 
stepping back from the specifics in order to view the bigger picture of the document 
it is reminding the reader of the main argument. 


For most course papers, it is usually one paragraph that simply and succinctly restates the 
main ideas and arguments, pulling everything together to help clarify the thesis of the paper. 
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Abstract 

The present paper attempts to cast light on a number of perspectives about critical writing 
which is an important skill in EFL contexts. It tackles its nature that is based mainly on 
writing arguments. The latter represent the core of this kind of writing. Also, it explains its 
main underpinnings, namely critical reading and thinking. The two skills are considered as 
a necessity in writing classes. Moreover, the current research work tends to make a 
connection between intertextuality as an approach of texts production and critical writing. 
In this sense, it investigates the relation between the two concepts in the EFL classroom. The 
paper concludes that intertextuality is a significant approach that helps EFL learners in 
building a schematic knowledge. The latter can enhance both their critical reading and 
writing and aid them in perceiving other texts and produce their own discourse. 

Key Words: critical writing; intertextuality; argument; critical reading; critical thinking; 
EFL. 


Introduction 

Writing, as a complex cognitive skill, needs extensive and intensive practice. Unlike 
other types of writing in which learners write about superficial ideas based on general 
information, critical writing reveals the learner's critical thinking skills. It is an effective way 
to examine EFL learners' comprehension of different subjects. However, although its 
significance in academic contexts, critical writing is regarded as a difficult task. It requires 
a combination of various skills such as critical reading and thinking to establish mental 
competencies that aid in ameliorating this kind of writing 

Since intertextuality is an approach that helps in linking texts and perceiving them, it 
is regarded as a way to produce new discourses. In this sense, making a relationship between 
texts while reading can build some new ideas about a topic and help in grasping it. This 
process enhances the critical thinking of the learners as it is an underpinning of critical 
writing. For that reason, many researchers believe that implementing of intertextuality as a 
pedagogical tool in EFL contexts can improve not only the perception of different kinds of 
texts but also contribute in creating a schematic knowledge that helps in producing new 
discourses. Armstrong & Newman (2011) adopt intertextual approach to build a schematic 
knowledge for teaching reading in high school. Also, Multasih & Rifki (2012) discuss the 
enhancing the students’ creative writing ability through genre and intertextuality based 
approaches. Their results proved the effectiveness of the two approaches in enhancing 
learners’ creative writing. Similarly, As well as, Ahangari &Sepehran (2014) investigate the 
effect of intertextuality on Iranian EFL learners’ critical writing. They mixed between 
audiovisual and print texts to construct an intertextual relation and prove the effectiveness 
of intertextuality in improving critical writing. 


1. Defining Critical Writing 

Critical writing is a type of writing which requires the use of information to argue a 
point and prove it. In this kind of writing assignment, learners are asked not only to select 
appropriate information and describe it, but also to evaluate, interpret and use it to prove a 
point of view (Wagner, 2002). It is regarded as a means for learners to discover and enhance 
their comprehension of the subject knowledge, as well as, a way for teachers to assess their 
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students’ understanding and engagement with the subject (Vyncke, 2012). It is an important 
part in writing an assignment. When EFL learners write their assignment, they rely on 
definite purpose which is a question response. An important part in answering a certain 
question is convincing the reader that it is correct. To achieve that, learners tend to give facts 
and present evidence which form their academic arguments. 

The main characteristic of critical writing is developing ideas in an argumentative form 
via using texts or other artifacts as a medium for developing these ideas. In this sense, 
effective critical writing requires strong and clear arguments which are the core of this kind 
of writing (Lunsford et al., 2007).An argument is usually the main idea in the piece of 
writing, and it is often called “ a claim" which is supported by evidence and facts. Claims 
are those statements that express numbers of reasons or beliefs about certain issues or topics. 
The distinction between a claim and other sorts of statements is based on the knowledge of 
the claim's possibility, i.e. the claim is about the possibility of truth or falsehood not about 
whether the claim is true or not (Allen, 2005). According to Mayberry (2008), an argument 
"is a position supported by clear thinking and reasonable evidence, with a secure connection 
to solid facts. While arguments rarely prove a conclusion to be absolutely true, they do 
demonstrate the probability of that conclusion." (p ,4). An argument, therefore, is a kind of 
reasoning which seeks to build a thesis or a claim by providing reasons for accepting the 
conclusion. Thus, every argument should contain both a thesis and one or more supporting 
reasons (Barnet & Bedau, 2013). In this sense, writing a good argument is based on taking a 
strong and definite position, presenting good reasons and supporting evidence to defend the 
position and considering and acknowledging the opposing views (Anker, 2010). 

It is very important in the EFL context to express opinions. In writing classes, learners 
need more than presenting information or facts they have gathered or discussed in the 
classroom. EFL teachers call learners to question some issues, defend them, refute them, or 
offer some new views of their own. In this case, learners have to select a point of view and 
provide evidence; in other words, use arguments, to shape a certain issue and offer their 
interpretation to that issue. An argument, thus, is an effective way to consolidate learners' 
critical writing. It is based on the justification of its claim by clear reasons, it is considered 
as both a process and a product in which learners discuss two or more opinions to answer a 
particular issue; and it combines truth seeking with persuasion by examining all sides of the 
topic and convincing readers (Ramage et al., 2016). 

Since it is a significant skill in EFL, it is very important to cast light on critical 
writing's characteristics and compare it with another kind of writing, namely descriptive. In 
this sense, Critical and descriptive writings are two paradigms in EFL writing classrooms. 
The descriptive writing, on one hand, tends to describe something or someone without going 
beyond superficial characteristics. It can be presented in different contexts such as a setting 
of the research, a general description of a piece of literature, or art, and a brief summary of 
historical events. Descriptive writing is a passive skill since it does not develop arguments. 
Learners in this kind of writing describe the background or the situation in which arguments 
can be developed without analysis or discussion (Mayberry, 2008). 

On the other hand, critical writing is more challenging and risky. With this kind of 
writing, learners are involved in academic debates in which they need to reason the others’ 
evidence and arguments and to discuss their own. Learners need to take into consideration 
the value of others' evidence and arguments, comment upon negative or positive aspects, 
evaluate their significance in constructing the learners’ arguments, and identify the way that 
they can be matched to their arguments. 
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2. Critical Writing Difficulties 

Critical writing is regarded as a difficult skill in the EFL classroom. According to 
Vyncke (2012), the introduction of an argument is the key parameter of effective and 
successful critical writing in advanced EFL classes. However, this feature cannot be 
expressed successfully due to the lack of subject knowledge, the absence of learners' voice 
or authorial voice, and the ignorance of essay genre. 

Adequate subject knowledge is an essential requirement in creating and developing 
arguments. Since learners cannot think critically about a topic they know nothing about, 
critical writing is dependent on sufficient subject knowledge. Therefore, the lack of topic 
knowledge is an obstruction in developing clear arguments and critical dimension in writing. 

Authorial voice is summarized as the writer's distinctive presence in his\her text, i.e. 
the extent to which the writer gives the impression that s\he is the author of the text. This 
characteristic is regarded as a significant component of successful writing, but it is rarely 
expressed explicitly to students. In academic contexts, learners avoid to express their points 
of view in an explicit way in order to produce an objective discourse. However, it is 
important to inform learners about their voice significance in making a balance between their 
own opinions and the others' points of view. 

Moreover, in EFL writing classrooms, learners need to do more than learning and 
acquiring knowledge. They need to produce and recreate knowledge by using the rhetorical 
tools of an argument in a well structured way. The structured argument is represented in the 
form of an essay or a long composition. The majority of EFL learners ignore the rhetorical 
structure of an argumentative essay. When learners fail to accomplish this task, this is 
because they cannot understand the framework of an argumentative essay. Therefore, it is 
the task of the instructor to clarify the purpose and the rhetorical conventions of essay genre. 

Intertextuality as an approach that is founded on linking between multiple kind of texts 
and discourses can provide a strong platform to EFL students to overcome critical writing's 
difficulties. It can enhance their background knowledge which helps in perceiving the topic 
and arguing it, also, it aids in improving their rhetoric in writing arguments which can be 
acquired via exposing to different kind of texts that help in recognizing the conventions of 
arguments' writing. 


3. Writing Arguments 

An argument is a way of creating beliefs, changing mind, and affecting perceptions. 
EFL learners spend a long time and energy arguing for one interpretation and a point of view. 
To argue means to build reasons for or against something and to consider the pros and cons 
of a particular issue or topic. Writing a successful argumentative text needs presenting the 
issue, explaining the writer's standpoint or claim, introducing evidence that support this 
claim, and considering the opposing views (Fulwile, 2002). 

An issue is a problem that requires solutions. In order to consider an issue or an idea 
as an arguable topic, it has to be debatable with two or more sides. If there is a lack of debate, 
disagreement, or difference in a view, then the argument does not exist. Also, each side of 
the issue needs trustworthy supporters. In other words, to be worth bothering with, the debate 
needs to be real and the resolution in doubt. The issue should be small and narrow since the 
smaller the topic, the more chance for learners to write their arguments and to make their 
voice heard (ibid.). 

When writing an argumentative essay, learners have to take up a clear standpoint or a 
claim. The latter helps learners in expressing their positive or negative position with respect 
to an opinion. They can explain their positions in a standpoint with the help of different kinds 
of markers such as “I think" and “according to me" (Oostdam, 2005). A good argumentative 
thesis states an idea that at least some people will refute. If the learner attempts to argue a 
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self-evident statement or idea, it will be something pointless. Also, it is very important, when 
reformulating the argumentative thesis, to clarify with regard to which opinion the learner 
hastaken a particular standpoint, pros or cons (Kirszner & Mandell, 2012). In the classroom 
context, when students are asked to support or refute a claim, their cognitive abilities, from 
the start, are oriented toward analysis and argumentation and beyond chronological or 
descriptive writing (Bean, 1998). Also, when writing an argumentative text, the claim should 
be presented early in the essay. This can help readers to know the writer's point and assess 
the relevance of his/ her claims. Moreover, the argumentative thesis gives an idea about the 
way the writer plans to defend his/her claim and how s/he organizes his/her essay (Bassham 
et al., 2011). 

Furthermore, in order to make their claim more logical, learners need to present 
evidence. It is the information that supports a claim and persuades readers to believe it. 
Evidence can be a fact which is a thing upon which everyone, regardless of personal 
experience or values, agrees or inferences which are the generalizations or meanings the 
learner establishes from an accumulation of facts. It can be experts' points of view in a 
particular field. Their testimony is good evidence because readers trust their knowledge. 
Personal testimony is also credible evidence since it comes from a person with direct 
experience of an event or situation (Fulwile, 2002). Additionally, evidence should have three 
criteria which are relevance, representativeness and sufficiency. It should be relevant, i.e. it 
supports the thesis and it is pertinent to the argument. Also, it should be representative by 
representing the full range of opinions about the subject not just one side. Moreover, 
evidence should be sufficient, i.e. it includes enough facts, opinions, and examples to support 
the claim (Kriszner & Mandell, 2011) 

However, it is a mistake to neglect points of view that conflict the learner's claim when 
he/she writes his/her texts. Acknowledging others' viewpoints strengthens the learner's 
position and gives the impression that s/he is a reasonable person, willing to tackle an issue 
from all sides. Learners have many ways to mention the opposing argument in their essays. 
One effective technique is to cite the opposing viewpoint in the thesis statement. In this case, 
learners should divide the thesis into two parts. In the first part, they acknowledge the 
opposing side's arguments, and in the second, they state their claims, suggesting that they 
are the strongest. Another effective way is to write a passage, in the introduction, which 
consists of two or more sentences to grant the counter arguments. The third technique is to 
summarize the opposing arguments in a separate paragraph within the essay's body. In order 
to do this successfully, learners should investigate about those opposing arguments. The 
summary of the other side's viewpoints will persuade readers that learners have looked to 
the issue from all angles before deciding their standpoints. However, acknowledging others' 
ideas and presenting the learner'sarguments are not sufficient. When learners deal with a 
topic that readers feel strongly about, they need to rebut the opposing arguments. In other 
words, they should point out problems with those opinions to show that the opponents' 
arguments are weak points (Langan, 2008). 

Therefore, writing arguments as the core of critical writing can obstruct EFL learners 
good writing. They may face difficulties in reformulating their claim, to find evidences and 
facts that support their claim or the way of acknowledging the opposing arguments. In this 
case, it is very important for EFL teachers to overcome these drawbacks. For that reason, 
intertextuality can solve this problem via providing learners by arguments writing rhetoric 
which can be instructed by reading multiple argumentative texts which enrich their 
background knowledge about the correct way of arguments’ writing. 
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4. Using Deductive and Inductive Arguments 

In writing arguments, learners move from evidence to a conclusion in two ways. The 
first is called deductive reasoning in which learners move from a general assumption or 
premise to a specific conclusion. A syllogism is the basic form of deductive arguments which 
consists of a general statement, a specific statement and a conclusion. Furthermore, the 
inductive reasoning proceeds from individual observations to a more general conclusion and 
uses no strict form. On the other hand, learners usually deviate from these logical relations 
when writing their arguments and they have been the victim of informal fallacies. The latter 
usually involve a faulty relationship between an argument's claim and its supports. The 
awareness of this aspect is useful when the learner examines the relationship between his/her 
claim and its support (Mayberry, 2008). 

In this case, the two kinds of arguments can construct an obstruction when students 
write critically since it is a challenging task for EFL learners to deduce and induce 
arguments. In this case, EFL teachers tend to integrate intertextual reading in classroom as 
a way to enhance their students critical thinking and reading. By doing that, they construct a 
schematic knowledge for their students that help them in recognizing the correct way of 
arguing and avoiding misleading arguments. 


5. Critical Reading and Thinking as Critical Writing Underpinnings 

Since the writer is a good reader and thinker, it is very significant to cast light on the 
relationship between those triangular skills: reading, thinking and writing. Critical writing 
in the EFL context is enhanced by effective critical reading and thinking. For this reason, 
they represent the basis of this skill. 


a-Critical Thinking 

Mason (2008) states that "critical thinking is constituted by particular skills such as 
the ability to assess reasons, weigh relevant evidence, or identify fallacious arguments" (p.2). 
It is a cognitive activity in which people involve in mental processes such as attention, 
categorization, selection and judgment. In other words, critical thinking is a complex process 
which includes a range of skills (Cottrell, 2005): 

e Identifying others arguments and conclusions. 

e Evaluating the evidence for alternative points of view. 

e Weighing up opposing arguments and evidence fairly. 

e Enabling readers to read between lines, and identifying false or unfair assumptions. 

e Reflecting on issues in a structured way, bring logic and insight to bear. 

e Drawing conclusions about the validity of arguments, based on good evidence and 

sensible assumptions. 

e Presenting a point of view in a structured, clear way that convinces others 


Critical thinking does not only make arguments, but also it involves in the background 
of an argument, encouraging thinkers to pay attention to the social context that operates 
around learners. This context shapes the learners’ understanding of the world and themselves 
(Vallis, 2010). In writing classes, being a serious thinker and writer require some steps such 
as attentive reading, selecting important ideas and points, noticing key terms and 
summarizing important quotes, writing a personal response about the text, making an 
academic connection with others' opinions, and writing a well structured composition 
(DasBender, 2011).Furthermore, critical thinking helps learners to learn different skills 
which enhance their classroom performance. These skills include understanding of others’ 
arguments and believe, evaluating those arguments critically, and developing and defending 
the students well supported arguments (Bassham et al, 2011). Implementing critical 
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thinking skills in learners' compositions makes them more active and meaningful. It shifts 
the learners' writing from a descriptive basis to critical one (Khodabakhsh et al., 2013). 


b-Critical Reading 

One of the ways of writing successfully in EFL contexts is the ability to integrate the 
important points of what learners read into their writing. Doing this is necessary to clarify 
what learners have read, and it in itself entails active and focused reading (Créme & Lea, 
2008). Critical reading, in this case, is a different kind of ordinary reading in which skimming 
and scanning are the main strategies. The latter are useful in determining and developing 
general information about a topic and they result in more superficial reading of the text. 
However, critical reading requires the focus more closely on certain parts of the material. 
Italso involves analysis, reflection, evaluation and making judgment. It includes reading 
between lines and it is slower than that is used for obtaining general background information 
(Cottrell, 2005). 

In order to understand the process of critical reading, learners should use active reading 
strategies, 1.e. they participate actively in the process of reading. To do that, learners should 
firstly determine their purpose in order to understand the kind of information they will obtain 
and the way of using this information. They also need to preview the text in which students 
attempt to find out the writer's main idea or claim, key supporting points, and general 
emphasis. In this stage, learners should take care of visual and verbal signals. When students 
read and reread the text, they will react and develop opinions about the writer's own ideas. 
Those thoughts should be recorded by annotating which helps learners to ask questions, 
argue with the writer's points, suggest parallels with other texts or from their experiences, 
and comment on his/her style or word choice. Those annotations can be summarized in 
learners’ own words to make the text’s ideas more accessible and useful to them (Kirszner 
& Mandell, 2012). 

Critical reading aims to provide learners with ways which make them more confident 
readers. It is very efficient when learners read texts that include cultural and ideological 
assumptions which are interpreted upon a sociocultural context. Those kinds of texts are 
presented in news reports, magazine articles, political speeches and even some short stories 
and novels (Ebrahimi & Rahimi, 2013). In this sense, critical reading has a great effect on 
EFL writing skills. It prevents learners from misleading unreasonable arguments. It also 
enhances the learners' critical writing since the more they read others' arguments the more 
they can write effectively (Mayberry, 2008). 


6. Intertextuality as a Schemata Building for Critical Writing 

The role of background or previous knowledge in language understanding has been 
conceptualized as schemata theory which is based on the idea that any text, either spoken or 
written does not convey meaning by itself. It guides readers to construct this meaning from 
their own or previously acquired knowledge. The latter is called reader's background 
knowledge and the previously acquired knowledge structures is schemata. The schema 
theory explained that understanding a text is an interactional process between readers' 
background knowledge and the text. In this case, effective perception needs the ability to 
link the textual materials to one's own background knowledge. Thus the understanding of 
the entire texts involves more than just grasping the linguistic knowledge rather is related to 
the comprehension of the text socio-cultural context (Carrel & Eisterhold, 1983) 

EFL learners, as Krashen's Input Hypothesis (1985) claims, learn a foreign language 
through the exposure to great amount of relevant and meaningful texts and materials. 
Reading exposure, in this case, enhances not only reading comprehension and vocabulary 
acquisition, but also develops writing styles. That is to say, through reading, learners have 
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the opportunity to expose to well- structured texts that help in building their writing schemata 
(Escribano, 1999). Intertextuality is a concept that related mainly on literary studies. It is 
define as "the explicit and implicit relations that a text or an utterance has to prior, 
contemporary and potential texts" (Bazerman, 2004, p. 86). The concept of intertextuality 
generally discusses how sociocultural context is significant and connected to any 
specific text and how the rules of a particular genre affect the perception and production 
of a text. In other words, intertextuality helps learners to focus on the texts ideas and 
views rather than its wording and linguistic features. It aims to display a context-specific 
comprehension of a text, while explaining the existence of other possible meanings in the 
background knowledge (Mansooj & Mohseni, 2016). As an instruction approach, it 
contributes in analogical process of building schemata that are presented by supplemental 
texts. A block foundation (Figure 1) is a metaphor which helps in understanding this concept 
(Armestrong & Newman, 2011). 











Supplemental text | Supplemental text | 


























| Supplemental text | | Supplemental text | 








Figure 1: Foundation Metaphor for the Schema Building Process (Armestrong & Newman, 2011, p: 10) 


Foundation Metaphor explains how a learner conceptualizes and comprehends 
particular materials. The more this foundation is stronger, the more a learner continues to 
build schemata on the basis of this support. Since learners' understanding and production of 
a particular text require more than the existing schemata and prior knowledge, supplemental 
texts (including multimedia, texts and pictures) introduce the discussion at appropriately 
timed moments and anticipate students' gaps in prior knowledge. They offer additional 
knowledge required to occupy the gaps in learners’ foundation of comprehension. This 
foundation becomes stronger with each additional block of schemata. In this case, the exiting 
knowledge is inadequate to ensure the comprehension of any topic or issues. For that reason, 
exposing EFL learners to multiple kind of texts or supplemental ones can improve and 
sustain their schema and aids in grasping the topic. For instance, if EFL learners assigned to 
write a composition about the role of social media in increasing violence, it is expected to 
have a previous knowledge about the topic, but it is not as adequate as these acquired from 
additional texts and discourses that learners read. 
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In the basis of the foundation metaphor, teachers can instruct their students to link a 
topic to their existing knowledge, construct a mind map of the issue then make connections 
to prior knowledge and experience. Therefore, in the classroom context, instructors should 
expose learners to different kinds of texts (printed and non-printed) and push them to make 
a link between them. This relation can appear clearly in extracting the similar ideas from 
different texts. Comprehending the context in which each texts are occurred, and to find a 
relation between their topics and the other supplemental suggested texts. 


In this sense, EFL teachers should present intertextual reading and learning materials 
to students in order to provide background knowledge about a particular topic. This process 
helps learners in discussing different ideas about any topic, linking their prior knowledge 
about an issue with the new one, evaluating the new evidence and ideas, and writing 
effectively about the topic (Armestrong & Newman, 2011). 


Conclusion 

Critical writing is a key concept in academic contexts. Since EFL learners need more 
than describing information, this kind of writing is a way to sophisticating their knowledge. 
Critical writing, therefore,shifts learners from listing information to arguing and analyzing 
them. Reading multiple kinds of texts and making a link between them can develop learners 
perception of information as well as their production of new texts. Interextuality, in this 
sense, since it is an approach of comprehending and producing new discourses, aids in 
creating a cognitive map that learners need in order to write critically their own texts. 
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Abstract 

Positive education has long been stressed as a prime factor in the educational 
accomplishment of young learners, and less interest was granted for students in higher 
education, on the ground that they are more responsible and conscious about their 
engagement for their future career. Yet, in the midst of fast communication technologies that 
have marked the twenty-first century, and momentous socio-economic change of the world, 
particularly in Third World countries, university students exhibit slender commitment in 
their studies, raising thereby the question of the necessity/superfluity of teaching positivity 
at the university. The present study tries to answer this question taking Master students at 
the University of Saida-Algeria as a case study. Semi-structured questionnaires for 
canvassing the views of both teachers and students were used. The findings indicate that the 
dissemination of positivity to learners has become nowadays a mandatory tool for university 
instructors in view of the great rate of students’ feelings of uneasiness, demotivation, and 
stress, above all within special conjunctures. Yet, such instruction commands a combination 
of factors such as well-involved teachers cognizant about the momentum for professional 
development, and a well-structured administrative staff that gears appropriately pedagogical 
matters. The study highlights the momentousness of positivity infusion (especially in 
contemporary times) to university students as a guarantee for the bolstering of positive 
cognition and emotions. 
Key words: positivity infusion; university students; twenty-first century; cognition; 
emotions. 


1. Introduction 

Positivity or positive pedagogy plays a crucial role in learners’ cognitive and personal 
developments. In the past, this pedagogical aspect constituted a matter of the utmost 
consideration for teachers in the pre-university cycles, namely primary, medium, and 
secondary education. However, higher education received less focus given the old values 
associated with the status of a university student. Contemporary times with their fast 
communication technologies have, tremendously, impressed the rise of new values that 
casted their shadows on students" aspirations and interests. Unsurprisingly, this raised the 
question of the necessity/superfluity of teaching positivity at the university. Algerian 
students, particularly those studying English at the University of Saida, picture glaringly this 
situation. The investigation of this issue involves, necessarily, the canvassing of teachers' 
and students’ views. But before undertaking that, a definition of positivity and a mapping of 
students' modes of learning are worth exploring. 


2. Review of literature 

According to Seligman et al (2009) positive education refers to "education for both 
traditional skills and for happiness" (as cited in Abu Shaheen, p.2). In other words, this has 
to do with the building of skills that enable students to develop positive attitudes towards 
learning. In the educational field O’ Brien (2017) uses a specific definition whereby positive 
learning refers to ‘those positively framed self-perceptions, personal values, psychological 
dispositions, and affective orientations, as well as the personal knowledge and academic 
capabilities, that the learner brings to bear in order to participate in, and make meaning from, 
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a specific learning setting' (as cited in. O'Brien and Blue, 2017, p.9). In plain words, it 
invokes the development of cognitive and critical thinking skills as well as the promotion of 
self-concept and self-efficacy. 


Generally speaking, positivity plays a prominent role in one's life since one's positive 
feelings stand as a catalysis for positive decisions and flourishing works. In the educational 
field, scholars use many terms as positive education, positive pedagogy, and pedagogy of 
purpose (Krzesni, 2015). It involves, basically, the cultivation of skills and virtues for 
withstanding psychological ailments as stress, anxiety, demotivation, disengagement, as 
well as educational challenges such as unattractive learning atmospheres, the burdens of 
concentration, and difficulties of class engagement and task-undertaking. It is now worth 
exploring the vectors of positivity. 


In a class environment (since this forms the scope of this research), teachers are, to a 
larger extent, invested with this pivotal role. Indeed, instructors interact with learners on a 
basis that permits them to know more about their weaknesses, their needs, and their 
aspirations. The role of the educator is to use words, and practices that induce interest, 
engagement, relaxation, hope, the cultivation of joy, and satisfaction. 


The instructor's teaching practices should comply with Martin Seligman's five- 
component model, known as the PERMA model. The first element is epitomized by positive 
emotions that arouse sentiments of happiness, pleasure, and interest. The second is 
engagement which alludes to thorough absorption in tasks, generating, thereby, enthusiasm 
and joy. The third concerns positive relationships which operate for support purposes, and 
generate, in return, appeasement and happiness. The fourth has to do with meaning which 
relates to the value allotted to the task between hands. This element is highly important in 
stirring motivation and gratification. The last corresponds to accomplishment that generally 
accompanies achievement of valuable works. 


Seligman's PERMA model is, hence, the sound basis along which teachers’ practices and 
tasks should be geared. Hativa et al.(2001) specifymore the vectors of positivity in the university 
setting as follows: 
... exemplary university teachers are well prepared and organized, present 
the material clearly, stimulate students" interest, engagement, and motivation 
in studying the material through their enthusiasm/expressiveness, have positive 
rapport with students, show high expectations of them, encourage them, and 
generallymaintain a positive classroom environment. (as cited in. 
Devlin,&Samarawickrema, 2010, p.113) 


Let us now consider the pedagogical practices that trigger Seligman's model. Essentially, 
the teacher's command of the subject, alongside a judicious approach, spark a visible interest 
on the part of his learners. Experience displays that a learner-centered approach prompts 
greatly the learners’ involvement. The use of the comparative strategy proves highly 
profitable in expediting comprehension and illustration. Instructors who possess a sufficient 
knowledge about their source culture and other cultures can, glaringly, win a large audience. 
In this vein, Hahn (1960) suggests that the young's attention can be captivated by dint of 
three ways: persuasion, compulsion and attraction. *You can preach at them, that is a hook 
without a worm; you can say, "You must volunteer," that is of the devil; and you can tell 
them, "You are needed." That appeal hardly ever fails' (as cited in.Krzesni, 2015, p.174). 
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Equally important in “appealing-learning” is the purpose-oriented learning. Students 
should be boosted to find purpose in what they are being taught. Learning without a purpose 
would simply generate boredom, and even when there is coercion for learning, there is no 
successful cognition. Teachers ought to link purpose not only with knowledge, but also with 
far-fetched needs such as personal development and personal leadership. In this scope, 
Barohny(2016) states that educational goals should be designed ‘within a larger social, 
cultural, historical and political context'(p.614).Teachers, for instance, instructing history, 
culture, and literature should convince their learners about the benefits that such subjects 
would incur on long terms, essentially, the promotion of critical thinking and cultural 
empathy. 


Furthermore, a close context-regulated relationship entails engagement. In this sense, 
Vygotsky's (1978) theory of development emphasizes the impress of interaction on the 
promotion of one's psyche (as cited in. Diener,1999).It goes beyond question that over- 
crowded classes (in the case of TD's) don't encourage the maintaining of a sympathetic 
contact, hence the size of classes should be kept to a convenient and manageable number 
(not exceeding twenty according to international standards). 


A no less momentous role in teachers’ mission, and perhaps the most significant, is the 
catering for the learners' psyche. Negative feelings, frustration, anxiety, and lack of 
confidence unleash disinterest in learning. Psychological counselors and teachers can aid 
enormously in combating such situations. In fact, life satisfaction coaxes positive thoughts 
and feelings (Dieneret al.1999). Learners should, henceforth, be brought to be pleased with 
their current life and to be hopeful about the future. Of course, injecting positive thoughts is 
by no means an easy task. It needs courage, patience, and sound knowledge about the 
techniques and practices for promoting positivity. 


It is generally asserted that learners in the pre-higher educational cycles do constantly 
need support and stimulation by their teachers to thrive, and that the post-baccalaureate 
phase unfolds in a new type of learners who should naturally make their own way. How far 
this is true needs a mapping of students' interests, and wishesin the twenty-first century. 
First of all, the university is a new journey in the students’ lives. It stands far away from the 
previous cycles: it is a new environment where learners are expected to develop a sense of 
autonomy in their learning. This, ineluctably, portrays a rate of anxiety which generally 
accompanies unknown milieus and unknown experiences. Frommholds that such fear 
impedes any self-realization (as cited in. Simel, 2018, p.578). 


Secondly, the twenty-first century witnessed a phenomenal change in economic and 
technological realms that harnessed socio-cultural transformations. The latter were 
epitomized by a change of beliefs and values that have consequentially impacted students" 
aspirations, norms and attitudes towards learning at the university. The youth nowadays 
experience a sense of loss as a result of the deep contradictions they encounter at home, and 
the society at large. Satellite TV and social media nourish deeply the antagonism between 
reality and their aspirations. They have become, thereby, more fragile and incapable to lean 
on themselves. Henceforth, they do not invest themselves fully in acquiring knowledge as 
this has rather become a cumbersome work that adds to their anxiety. The ultimate result of 
this is a crisis of wellbeing where the youth are considered as vulnerable and incapable 
((Irisdotter and Olson, p.169). This category of students fall with what Christens et al. (2013) 
qualify as critical and alienated. Such virtues do not equip them with strengths to take charge 
of their studies. 
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3. Method 

To answer the question of the necessity/superfluity of teaching positivity at the university, 
a field investigation was conducted at the University of Saida, department of English. The 
participants comprised Master I didactics students (39) and a thirty-five teacher population. 
The choice fell on those students because they were expected to be more engaged in their 
studies, and hence be clear informants as to the necessity for positive pedagogy. Besides, the 
strict confinement measures bred by Covid 19 inhibited the researcher from getting in touch 
with a larger group of students. There was no sample for teachers because the goal was to 
canvass all teachers’ views. A qualitative approach was used for that purpose as it suited the 
purpose of canvassing the informants' views. The participants were asked to express their 
views, attitudes, and feelings as to key issues in the teaching/learning process. Two research 
instruments were, evidently, used: one destined for teachers, and the second for students. 
They were emailed questionnaires given the specific health conditions. Both comprised 
close-ended and open-ended questions (five for teachers and six for students). 


4. Results and discussion 

The results of the teachers’ questionnaire revealed the following points. Of 35 teachers, 
only twenty-one (60%) returned their answers, a position clearly understandable in view of 
the specific conjunctures (period of the re-sit exams, and teachers' absorption with the 
preparation of online courses). With regard to question one (does positive teaching matter 
for university students in the twenty-first century?), all teachers viewed the teaching of 
positivity as a need for students, arguing their stands by the fact that positivity is a source of 
motivation and sound involvement, and that catering for the psychological side (avoiding 
defeatism, panic, anxiety, low self-esteem, fear about the future, and pessimism) should be 
highly considered to ensure students’ self-esteem, self-confidence, and better performance. 
They also emphasized the impress of positivity on shaping the next generations in terms of 
personal and identity development (see tables 1 and 2). 


Table 1: Teachers’ views as to students’ need for positive teaching 














Number of teachers Teachers' answers 
21 (60 96) yes 
14 (40 96) did not return the questionnaires 











Table 2: Teachers ' justification for this need 
Reasons behind the need for positive teaching 
-positivity is a source of motivation and sound involvement 
Positivity influences students’ interest for learning 
-positive education helps combat negative feelings 
Positive pedagogy is intimately linked with the promotion of strong self-esteem 
-catering for the psychological side (avoiding defeatism, panic, anxiety, low self-esteem, fear about the 
future, and pessimism) should be highly considered to ensure students’ self-esteem, self confidence, and 
better performance 
- positivity impacts the shaping of the next generations in terms of personal and identity development 

















As to question item three (do teachers need a specific preparation (training) for that?), four 
teachers (11,42 96) answered positively and seventeen teachers (48,5796) answered 
negatively (see table 3). 
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Table 3: Teachers ' need for a specific training 


























Number of teachers Answers percentage 
4 Yes 11,42 % 
17 No 48,57 % 
14 Did not return the questionnaires 40 % 





For question item four (what kind of practices/strategies enhance the dissemination of 
positivity amongst students? (a -good class management skills; b-good mastery of the 
subject (a holistic approach of the topic taught) for better illustration and fluid motivation; 
c-reliance on the comparative approach in teaching; d-implementation of technological tools 
in teaching; e-small size classes; f-strict abidance with the campus’s ethical codes; g- 
breaking monotonous teaching with the organization of scientific events (study days, 
conferences...); h-reliance on short free talks on socio-cultural issues to break monotony; i- 
other....), eleven teachers (31,4296) mentioned class management , good mastery of the 
topic, and short free students’ talk, four teachers (11,42%) focused on the implementation of 
technological tools, three teachers (08,57%) favored the convening of regular scientific 
activities as study days and conferences, while three teachers (08,57%) praised a merging of 
all strategies in accordance with the context. 


Table 4: kind of practices/strategies that enhance the dissemination of positivity amongst 





























students 
Strategies to disseminate positivity Teachers’ responses | percentage 
a-good class management skills 11 31,42 % 
b-good mastery of the subject 11 31,42 96 
c-reliance on the comparative approach in teaching 01 02,85 96 
d-implementation of technological tools in teaching 04 11,42 96 
e-small size classes 01 2,85 % 
f-strict abidance with the campus's ethical codes 01 2,85 96 
g-breaking monotonous 03 8,57 96 
teaching with the organization of scientific events 
h-reliance on short free talks on socio-cultural issues to break 11 31,42 % 
monotony 

















With respect to the last question, (is this role incumbent only on teachers? If no who 
should be involved?), all teachers answered negatively (60%), specifying that the 
administrative/pedagogical staff should be earnestly involved in that matter by instituting a 
code of tenure on campus, and setting effective tutorship for the newcomers (see table 5). 


Table 5: Teachers’ views as to their participation in disseminating positive education 
Number of teachers | Answers Percentage Persons who should be involved 
21 No 60 % The administrative/pedagogical staff 


























The results of the students’ questionnaire are mentioned as follows. Of the thirty-nine 
questionnaires, thirty-six were returned. In reference to question item one (how do you 
consider learning at the university? enjoyable; boring; a promising opportunity for meeting 
friends; a dull context for personnel development), about twenty-nine respondents (80,5596) 
said they found studies at university boring and not promising for personal development; 
while the others (19,4496) considered university as an agreeable setting for building new 
relationships (see table 6). 
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Table 6: Opinion of students as to learning at the university 


























Students’ views as to learning at the university Number of students 
Enjoyable 00 

Boring 29 (80,55 96) 

a promising opportunity for meeting friends 07 (19,4496) 

a dull context for personnel development 29 (80,55 96) 





As to question item two (as university students do you believe you need positive 
pedagogies? If yes justify why), all the students acquiesced, justifying this on the ground 
that they needed an enjoyable positive learning environment that would stir their motivation, 
boost their learning, stimulate their self-confidence, promote their skills, and counteract 
negativity (see table 7). 


Table 7: Students’ views as to their need for positive pedagogies 
Students’ answers | Number of students | Reasons behind their views 

Yes 36 Need for an enjoyable positive learning environment that 
would stir their motivation, boost their learning, stimulate 
their self-confidence, promote their skills, and counteract 
negativity 











No 00 

















In relation to question item three (which kinds of lessons bring enjoyment and positive 
learning? (a-traditional classes with rote memorization; b-student-engaged classes; c- 
computerized classes; d-blended learning; e-other...) the majority of the students opted for 
student-engaged and computerized classes (27 students, 7596), whereas (2596) chose blended 
learning (see table 8). 


Table 8: kinds of lessons that bring enjoyment and positive learning 























Kinds of lessons Number of students 
traditional classes with rote memorization 00 
student-engaged classes 27 (75%) 
computerized classes 27 (7596) 
blended learning 09 (2596) 
Other 00 











As to question item four (is the teacher/student relationship significant for sound 
retention and personality development?), all the students answered positively (see table 9). 


Table 9: Students ' views as to the significance of the teacher/student relationship for 
sound retention and personality development 











Students’ answers Number of students 
yes 36 
no 00 














Regarding question item five (how do you define a positive teacher/student relationship? 
(a-a friendly relationship; b-a context-flexible contact; c-a counseling teacher; c-other...), 
twenty-eight participants (77,7796) showed their interest for a friendly relationship, while 
eight students (22,2296) were rather inclined towards context-flexible contact (see table 10). 
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Table 10: Students’ conception of a good teacher/student relationship 

















Students" views Number of students 
-a friendly relationship 28 (77,77%) 

-a context-flexible contact 08 (22,2296) 

-a counseling teacher 00 

-other 00 














With regard to the last question (which tools/strategies do you consider advantageous for 
positive learning? (a-an attractive learning environment; b-small size classes; c-individual 
presentations; d-group work; e-studies through regular scientific events as study days and 
conferences; f-other...), the majority, twenty-six students (72,2296), advocated the first 
option, that is an attractive learning environment, seven students (19,44%) selected studies 
through regular scientific events as study days and conferences, and three students ( 8,33 96) 
opted for small-size classes (see table 11). 


Table 11: Strategies that are advantageous for positive learning according to students 


























Students" views Number of students 
a-an attractive learning environment 26 (72,2296) 
small size classes 03 (08,33%) 
individual presentations 00 

group work 00 

studies through regular scientific events as study days and conferences 07 (19,44) 
other 00 








Both of the teachers’ and students’ responses convey, conspicuously, the learners’ need 
for a positive pedagogy that would serve different purposes, namely counteract sentiments 
of negativity that hinder interest in studies (as hopelessness, panic, and anxiety), enhance the 
development of the learners’ self-concept and self-esteem, impress their social and 
emotional commitment, and develop skills that would bolster the promotion of their personal 
development and personal leadership. This portrays, glaringly, that the university, unlike the 
past, does not represent a safe milieu where students can flourish on their own. Whether 
sophomores or on the fringe of graduating, all students need a positive psychology as 
contemporary times have deeply impressed values about both of the importance and the 
mode of education. Teachers are, thereby, urged to intensify their efforts and create 
convenient learning atmospheres by dint of friendly relationships, student-engaged classes 
that cater for the implementation of technological tools given the learners’ high addiction to 
new communication technologies such as social media. It follows that instructors ought to 
be creative in order to raise their learners’ positivity and guarantee high rates of academic 
achievement. One such way could be the convening of regular scientific activitieswhere 
students would take an active part as members of the organizing committee or even as 
specific participants. Teachers could also encourage learners to conduct short free talks on 
current cultural and social issues since this would create a positive diversion, and alleviate 
the challenging concentration endeavors. Yet, such a crucial role is not only incumbent upon 
teachers alone, the administrative/pedagogical staff should, enormously, collaborate for an 
alignment on the same spirit of concept implementation as the ethical code of conduct in the 
campus (academic integrity, attendance, discipline embracement in the campus). 
Additionally, this staff could provide tutorship for the sophomores that would make them 
bridge smoothly the gap between high school and the university. 
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5. Conclusion 

All in all, contemporary times have largely affected societal change, giving birth to new 
beliefs, values and aspirations. This is, greatly noticeable in the field of higher education 
where university is no more represented as the all-prestigious setting for students. It is rather 
an arena for a stressful life that adds more to their dissatisfaction with life. Hence, positive 
pedagogy/education is highly recommended for university students in the midst of the 
twenty first century. Indeed, this has become an exigency given a changing world of values 
impacted by technological advancement. Teachers are, hence, required to integrate positive 
pedagogies that boost the development of their students' cognition, their skills, and their 
personality. Teaching practices as well as the curriculum should strive to impress learners' 
multi-faceted prosperity. Such a role needs, evidently, a good preparation on the part of 
teachers, basically in the command of their subjects, and in the design of strategies that 
motivate learners. Yet, the success of this teaching mission goes hand in hand with a sound 
collaboration of the administrative/pedagogical staff. 
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Abstract 

The Algerian linguistic repertoire consists of set regional dialects. About 17 dialects are part 
of the Tamazight language, while other people speak Algerian Arabic varieties. As many 
Arabic varieties that are spoken in Arab countries, Algerian Arabic dialects (AA) are rich in 
words that have connotative meanings. Algerian people use many terms taken from Classical 
Arabic (CA) and Quran in daily conversations; however, they do not know their real 
meanings. In this vein, the focal aim behind this pertinent enquiry is to unveil the nature of 
these expressions. It also attempts to cover-up the real meaning of these words through 
conducting a study in Tlemcen city, West of Algeria. The researcher undertook a corpus- 
based analysis of a set of terms employed in Tlemcen variety. To support the validity of the 
findings, the researcher conducted a questionnaire to test Tlemcen speakers' attitudes 
towards these expressions. Grounded in down-in-earth evidence, this study reveals that 
Tlemcen speakers use some of these expressions as their daily politeness strategies such as 
dla; at) and 4M eLi3b cll 4:54], The findings also show that Tlemcen speakers have low 
background knowledge on the real meanings of some terms that are used as insults such as 
gill hha atl, The results also demonstrate that most of these words were seeded in Algerian 
dialects by the Jews ancestors although they are borrowed from Classical Arabic. 
Keywords: Algerian Arabic, attitudes, Classical Arabic, connotative meaning, Tlemcen 
speakers. 


1. Introduction 

The Algerian sociolinguistic profile is rich on varieties that belong to Tamazight. 
Algerian people speak about 17 varieties that are part of Tamazight. These varieties are 
mutually intelligible between people who speak Tamazight. Not all Algerian people speak 
Tamazight varieties. The Algerian linguistic profile also contains a set of Algerian Arabic 
dialects which are also mutually intelligible. Each dialect is spoken in a given region. For 
this reason, one may describe them as regional dialects. These dialects are also characterized 
by given accents. Hence, through hearing speakers, one can guess if they are from the East, 
the West, the South or the North. 

Algerian dialectal Arabic represents a fruitful soil for sociolinguists who want to 
study some linguistic phenomena, mainly code-switching and code-mixing between French 
and Arabic and Arabic and Tamazight. Other instances of these linguistic phenomena are 
multilingualism, bilingualism, and borrowing. 

As other Arabic dialects, Algerian Arabic dialects are characterized by some lexical 
issues, mainly connotative meaning of some words that are borrowed from Classical Arabic 
and Modern Standard Arabic. Algerian people employ some words from Arabic; however, 
these loanwords contain connotative meanings that they do not know. A good example is the 
term 25» /nawsed/ (come down). Some linguists said that the term is taken from the word 
23 e! /etan ox l8/ (Judaization), while others claimed that its origin is the Arabic verb cs 
maoa V (fall). Hence, to pursue the broadest lines towards a scientific investigation, the 
current research work aims to shed light on these words and its connotative meanings by 
taking Tlemcen dialect as a case in point. It also attempts to explore the origins of these 
terms and Tlemcen speakers' attitudes towards the real meaning of these terms. For a more 
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prismatic picture on the subject, the arguments of this paper are designed chiefly to 

investigate the following research questions: 

- Are Algerian people aware of the connotative meanings of some Arabic words borrowed 
to Algerian dialects? 

- What are the attitudes of Algerian people towards the daily use of these words? 


2. Literature Review 
2.1.Algerian Polite Forms 

Politeness is an important feature through which individuals can maintain social 
order in interaction. All societies have created certain norms in language use to keep or 
preserve the social order. Hence, any individual, who does not respect these norms, is 
regarded as an impolite person. Any contact without working with these norms may lead the 
person to lose his face or may lead to what is called a face-threatening act. To realize positive 
politeness, all the individuals have to follow the norms that society imposes. These norms 
become a part of what is called politeness strategies. The focal aim of this paper is not to dig 
on the issue of politeness, but rather to give an overview of the concept of politeness in 
Algerian context and some politeness forms that are needed in the Algerian dialects, while 
they have connotative meanings. 

As far as Algerian politeness strategies are concerned, Algerian dialects are 
characterized by many polite forms taken from the Quran and Classical Arabic. It gives 
importance to the face of society and then the individuals. In this regard, Ghounane, Serir- 
Mortad, and Rabahi (2017) posited that: 

Politeness is linked to honour and the image of others in most Muslims societies. Indeed, 
politeness in Muslim culture in general and Algerian traditions, in particular, takes the face 
not only of the individual but also of all people in their society. (p. 220) 

The concept of politeness in Algerian culture and traditions is linked to the notion of good 
behaviour which is a part of Islamic traditions (Ghounane, et al., 2017). 

When it comes to polite forms, Algerian people employ some words to express their 
gratitude, polite requests, and compliments. In their part, Ghounane et al., (2017) maintained 
that Algerian people use polite forms that have religious characteristics such as elle 2 y ll, 
Liss al, and Clusia ail, 
2.2.Semantic Change 

Researchers like Kutuzov, Ovrelid, Szymanski, and Velldal (2018) in the field of 
diachronic linguistics defined semantic change as a shift in one of the meanings of a given 
word. This shift or change may give the word a new denotation or can change its connotative 
meaning. Studying the meaning of words and its time over time gives birth to a new field of 
research which studies semantic change in languages and their varieties. According to 
Mahdad (2012), semantic change is a shift that affects: 

The meanings of words in relation to the factors that affect the interpretation of linguistics 
structures. The process is involved whenever a new sense becomes attached to a word or 
conversely when a new word becomes attached to a sense. (p. 25). 

The change is driven by many factors, mainly psychological, cultural, social and linguistic 
factors (Blank, 1999; as cited in Mahdad, 2012). In his part, McMahon (1999) claimed that 
language change leads to lexical inventory. He added that people can resist other changes 
and show little resistance to semantic shift (as cited in Mahdad, 2012). 

To understand the nature of the semantic change of the words, researchers have to 
grasp the socio-cultural background of the society that employs these terms. Besides, the 
change in the meaning of old words can give birth to “denotation and connotations” 
(Mahdad, 2012, p. 26). This means that the word can gain a new meaning or lose an old one. 
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According to McMahon (1999), there are three types of semantic change, mainly semantic 
broadening, semantic narrowing, and semantic shift. 

Semantic broadening refers to the extension of meaning “from a subordinate level to 
a superordinate level i.e. a generalization process" (Mahdad, 2012, p. 27). Semantic 
narrowing refers to narrowing the meaning of a given word through limiting the context of 
their use. On the other hand, the semantic shift takes place, mainly in metaphors and 
metonymy (Warren, 1992). 

As far as the semantic change in the Arabic language is concerned, Abd Etawab 
(1983) highlighted that semantic change takes place when the meaning of a word changes 
over time. Similarly, Bakar (1980) maintained that semantic change is to trace how the 
meaning of a word changes over time (Kadhim, 2012). 

In terms of mechanisms of semantic change, mainly in Arabic dialects, most of Arabi 
scholars tend to employ Western approaches to study them. A good example is Anis (1984) 
who explored these mechanisms (AlBader, 2017). According to AlBader (2017), the main 
reason that led Arab scholars to use Western approaches to study semantic change is that 
"there is hardly any general literature on semantics in the Arabic tradition" (VERSTEEGH, 
1997, p. 277, as qtd in AlBader, 2017, p. 78). AlBader Also highlighted that a bunch of 
scholarly works have been conducted on the subject after English has become an 
international medium of research worldwide. 
2.3.Semantic Change Theories 

Three main theories are employed to study semantic change, mainly Meillet Model, 
Ullmann's Functional classification, and Stern's empirical system. 

2.3.1. Meillet Model 

This model is concerned with the causes that lead to semantic change. The founding 
father of the approach was Meillet who claimed that it is difficult to determine the reasons 
for the semantic change. He (1905, pp. 5-6) posited that “it est souvent- et peut-étre méme 
le plus souvent-impossible de déterminer les causes d'un changement de sens particulier » 
"it is often and perhaps impossible to determine the causes of a particular change" 
(translation mine) (as qtd in Riddell, 2019, p. 2). 

The first reason, which Meillet chose, is the linguistic reason. The second reason is 
limited to variation within the language and how it affects the use of words. The third and 
last reason according to Meillet's point lies on “the contact between different social strata 
and the lexical borrowing which results" (Riddell, 2019, p. 2). Riddell gave the example of 
the verb ‘arracher’ in French which meant in Latin ‘tirer la racine’ (pull out the roots). He 
added that the term was used in the lower class in agriculture. After that, it becomes a part 
of daily speech for the whole community. Riddell further pinpointed that the term has 
become a part of the French vocabulary. The term adopts a figurative context rather than 
pull out the roots. 

2.3.2. Ullmann's Functional Classification 

Ullmann highlighted some weaknesses of Meillet's model claiming that the system 
"fails to provide a separate category for psychological causes such as taboo, euphemism etc" 
(Riddell, 2019, p. 3). Ullmann proposed a functional classification that should take into 
account the following points: 
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A. Semantic changes due to linguistic conservatism; 
B. Semantic changes due to linguistic innovation; 
I Transfers of names: 
a) through similarity between the senses 
b) through contiguity between the senses 
II Transfers of senses: 
a) through similarity between the names 
b) through contiguity between the names 
III Composite changes 
(Riddell, 2019, pp. 3-4) 


Ullmann focused on two types of changes, mainly due to linguistic conservatism and 
linguistic innovation. In his view, most of the changes are linked to linguistic innovations 
which took place either “conscious or unconscious, deliberate or involuntary, accompanied 
or unaccompanied by extra-linguistic reforms" (Ullmann, 1951, p. 211, as quoted in Riddell, 
2019, p. 4). 

Ullmann (1951) divided transfers into transfers of names and senses. The first type 
was named by linguists as metonymy later on (Riddell, 2019). A good example proposed by 
Ullmann is the word town which is employed to mean the place or its inhabitants. The second 
type which is called by linguists as folk etymology. Ullmann (1951) gave the example sam- 
blind which turns into sand-blind (Riddell, 2019). 

2.3.3. Stern's Empirical System 

The approach is developed by Stern who made a distinction between change and 
fluctuation. Through this approach, Stern stressed the study of the psychological factors that 
lead to semantic change. Stern introduced the term referent. He claimed that meaning is 
linked to “the referent, the subject (speaker or hearer) and the word itself, these relationships 
being called the referential, subjective and verbal relations" (Riddell, 2019, p. 6). 

Stern (1931) linked the semantic change to external and linguistic causes. He also 
observed that change takes place due to non-linguistic factors. He divided change in the 
referent into a “factual change" which causes “sense change in words” and “a change in our 
knowledge of the referent, although the referent remains unchanged” (Riddell, 2019, p. 4). 
Stern (1931) also maintained that “a change in our attitudes to the referent often brings about 
sense change” (Riddell, 2019, p. 4). Stern (1931) divided sense change into six categories 
(Riddell, 2019). These categories are organized as follows: 

Substitution is linked to non-linguistic factors such as technology and culture. 

Analogy gives importance to the relationship between words. 

Shortening is related to loss of a part of the word. This type is divided into clipping and 
omission. 

Nomination is defined by Stern (1931) as “intentional naming of a referent (...) with a name 
that has not previously been used for it” (pp. 291-297) 

Permutation revolves “around one referent possessing multiple characteristics, accompanied 
by a shift in the subjective perception of the referent” (Harris, 1946, p. 56) 

Adequation revolves around one referent with multiple characteristics. 

The researcher’s concern is limited to Stern’s model since it shows how 
psychological factors can lead to sense change. The current study focuses on the attitudes of 
Tlemcen speakers towards the connotative meanings of some words; therefore, Stern’s 
model is useful to study how the change in people’s awareness towards the connotative 
meaning of some words may lead to change their attitudes towards these words and then 
affect meaning and use. 
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2.4.Connotational Drift in Arabic Dialects 

Connotational shift or drifts takes place when a word encompasses a set of meanings. 
A word has two poles in meaning. One is positive and the other is negative. The connotation 
is deeply connected to the context of a word. In his part, Boussidan (2013) pointed out that 
connotation “is deeply rooted in context use. A word acquires its connotation in context, and 
the contexts of use become part of the word's implicit features" (p. 6). 

When it comes to research in connotative meanings of some Arabic words that exist 
in almost all Arabic dialects, one should note that no studies have been conducted on the 
subject neither in Arabic language nor in English. Arabic dialects have taken about 8096 of 
the words from Classical Arabic (CA) and the Quran. Some sentences or terms are taken 
from Quran verses and are utilized as polite forms to express compliments, congratulations, 
and requests. For example, Arab people tend to employ some terms to express complements 
such as bl ci (you are good). The term is employed in Arabic dialects to mean that the 
person is intelligent and good, but when it comes to its meaning, it means that the person is 
^3 ( malignant) (e sl bab, 2017). Another example lies in the word 455» (congratulation) 
which is employed to congratulate a person for his/her achievements. The origin of the term 
is the Arabic verb 4_». The real meaning was used to describe camel sitting (e sl Gab, 2017). 
Some linguists claimed that the terms, which is found in CA, has another meaning. They 
also highlighted that people should employ 414 4) 454 or Ae and not 4155 (God bless you) 
(e sl Gah, 2017). 

Some linguists went to study what they called linguistic errors in some words in 
Standard Arabic (SA). According to Al-Mokhtar (2020), people tend to take some words 
from CA and used in SA or other languages without checking their real meanings. These 
words, which are intrusive to SA, have become a part of the language. Al-Mokhtar 
gave an example of c5 54I! eld! (drink water). He claimed that through checking the Arabic 
dictionary, the term 54!) means Xe sė sh (waterless). Another example is the term = 
which does not mean all but some of (Al-Mokhtar, 2020). 

In a nutshell, this field of research has not yet attracted scholarship due to the lack of 
previous studies. Most of the studies are not published as far as Standard Arabic is 
concerned. When it comes to the Algerian dialects, no study was conducted. Hence, there is 
a scholarly gap that encourages the researcher to explore the topic. 


3. Methods 

The researcher conducted quantitative and qualitative research through using two 
main research instruments, mainly a questionnaire and a corpus analysis of a set of 
expressions used in the Algerian dialects, by taking Tlemcen dialect as a case study. The 
study took place in 2019 in Tlemcen town. Many experts in the field of the Arabic language 
from the Department of Arabic at Tlemcen University helped the researcher. The study was 
also conducted through the help of some linguists and religious men. 
3.I.Instruments 

The researcher used two research tools, mainly a semi-structured questionnaire for 
66 participants from Tlemcen town. To support the findings of the study, the researcher also 
depended on a corpus analysis method. Through this method, the researcher collected a good 
deal of expressions existing in Algerian dialects in general and Tlemcen variety in particular. 
Collecting the corpus took one year. 

As far as the semi-structured questionnaire is concerned, the research employed both 
open-ended questions and Likert scale. The questionnaire was distributed to 100 
participants; however, the researcher received just 66 papers with all questions answered. 
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3.2.Participants 

The data was collected in Tlemcen town. It took one year to collect the corpus. The 
questionnaire was distributed to 100 participants from different ages and genders. The 
researcher used a simple random sampling. Data collection took about three months. Only 
66 participants returned the answers to the questionnaire. Table one gives an overview of the 
participants’ age and gender: 


Table 1. The sample population 
Participants | Females (11 females) Males (55 males) 
Age Between 30 and 45 years old | Between 25 and 60 years old 























As far as the description of the sample is concerned, only 11 females accepted to answer the 
questionnaire, while most men showed the motivation to discuss the issue. The main reason 
is that females are afraid to talk about sensitive topics. Table three shows that most of the 
informants are between 25 and 60 years old. Although the selection is a simple random 
sampling, most of the participants have a good educational background and knowledge on 
subjects related to language use. 


4. Data Analysis 
4. I.Questionnaire 

The questionnaire consists of three sections. In the first section, the participant is 
required to select his/her age and educational background. The second section contains 
questions on the informants' background on some expressions used by Tlemcen speakers to 
express compliments or requests. The last section was aimed at testing their attitudes after 
giving the informants an overview of the hidden meaning of some expressions used in 
Algerian dialects, mainly Tlemcen variety. 
Question One: What are the most used expressions in Tlemcen dialect to reveal 














compliments? 
- dbi 
~All 
Bae COON dass di 
Table 2. The most used expressions for compliments 
Expressions Participants 
TY 696 
dx qo 48% 
Sosa lar, ail 12% 














Table two shows, that the most used expressions by Tlemcen speakers to express 
compliments are AA (2) and 4a~all dlha dil, The results revealed that 48% of the informants 
prefer to use 4H 2, 12% of the participants choose to employ 4s!) cube: 4), On the other 
hand, 6% of the informants, mainly religious people prefer 444 (2: . The main aim of this 
question is to show that cà: (41) is the most used form, although it acquires a connotative 
meaning. 

Question Two: What are the most employed expressions in Tlemcen dialect to express 
requests? 

- osad 

= Call all daa) 

-iad (gf Mad dil 
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Table 3. The most used expressions for requests 














Expressions Participants 
y se 48% 
oll in, 676 
ad g Ay bY | 1296 














Table three reveals that the most used sentences to express requests among Tlemcen speakers 
is G) 4» 3 with 48%. Tlemcen speakers also employ ism! (,3 Aai atl, This sentence is used 
when the persons know each other. 

Question Three: What are the most employed expressions to express solidarity with the 
relatives of the dead person? 

- 3058 ty 058 

- oles a 


Table 4. The most used expressions to show solidarity with the relatives of a dead person 




















Expressions Participants 
"ne qo oe 30% 
bss vd) 36% 





According to table four, Tlemcen speakers tend to use Le 5 si» 2) more than sS 2) 558. 
These sentences are regarded as euphemistic expressions that people resort to instead of ¿g 
al, 

Question Four: Do you know the origins of the expressions and sentences you are using to 
express compliments and requests? 

Yes 

No 


Table 5. The speakers’ knowledge of the expressions and sentences employed to express compliments and 
requests 











Participants 
Yes 60% 
Yes 6% 














Table five reveals that most of Tlemcen speakers showed that they have a good knowledge 
of the expressions they employed to express compliments and requests while others claimed 
that they do not know their origins. 

Question Five: Expressions, which have connotative meanings, are seeded in Algerian 
dialects after the arrival of the Jewish community. 

Strongly agree agree strongly disagree disagree 


Table 6. People’s attitudes towards the origins of some expressions 
Participants | Strongly agree | Agree | Strongly disagree | Disagree 

Females 5 5 1 

Males 6 43 3 3 
































The main aim of the question is to test the knowledge of Algerian people towards the use of 
some expressions in Algerian dialects and their awareness. About 48 informants claimed 
that the origins of many words, which Algerian people tend to employ in their daily 
communication, are rooted in Algerian dialects and dated back to the arrival of the Jews. 
Some of them gave the example of te à! which was used by Algerian people in business 
with the Jews. When a Jew wanted to buy some goods from Muslims and wished to reduce 
the price, the Muslim merchant said Ge 4i! (God's name should be absent in business) and 
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the Jew answered that there is no God in business. One of the informants claimed that we 
have to check the hidden meaning of words before their use. Another informant gave the 
example of 40) (lS which means that there is no need to say or to do that. When it comes to 
its hidden meaning, he claimed that the connotative meaning was inserted by the Jews of 
Algeria through their contact with the Arabs. The real meaning is that Islamic regulations 
for trade and business should not be used in their trade with the Jews. 
4.2. The Corpus Analysis 
The researcher selected a set of expressions and sentences for analysis. Most of these terms 
are employed to express compliments, requests, and even insults. The analysis of the corpus 
is supported with comments gathered from linguists and religious men during the 
questionnaire distribution. 
Sentences and Terms Used to Express Insults 

Many expressions were taken from SA and others were brought by those who 
colonized Algeria and even the Jewish settlers. 


Table 7. Terms used to express insults 














Terms The hidden meaning 

pio | Zoh is a God in ancient Greek mythology 
qo ob» To draw an image of Allah 

wak It means that Allah has a father 














Table seven reveals that most of the sentences, which are used as insults, express 
blasphemies. The expressions c 5! G4 or c 54 are employed among Algerian people to insult 
each other; however, people do not recognize that they worship another god, not Allah. The 
term (&» o »5is also utilized as a form of insults and Algerian people forget that we cannot 
draw an image of Allah and the prophet. The third sentence is blasphemy, but people still 
use it and ignore its hidden meaning. It means that Allah has a father and this sentence is 
borrowed and included in Algerian dialects by Christian settlers during French colonization. 


Table 8. Terms used to express negation, opinions, and problems 
Terms The hidden meaning 
gl, al, Allah is nothing 

Be coegi d dh When the angles take the human soul 














qo die Receiving revelation from Allah 














Algerian people tend to employ sentences and words to reveal their opinions, to express 
negation, and to show their problems. The sentence sls 4! ; means that the person does 
nothing but when it comes to its real meaning, it expresses a blasphemy as table ten 
demonstrates. Algerian people resort to some Quran verses to talk about their daily situations 
and problems. Among these sentences, there is 8 € ce jil å (il , which represents a good 
example. Individuals use this sentence to talk about the problems they face, but when it 
comes to its hidden meaning, it is distinct. The sentence (5:5 (s is found when an individual 
wants to express his opinion; however, any person can get its hidden meaning. 
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Table 9. Terms used to express opinions 














Terms The Hidden Meaning 
is LY ael His angles are heavy 
og exe m gy | Allah oppresses people and gives of them good things 
de, dM de JS The person has power as Allah to solve the problem 
thle S6 














Algerian people resort to some sentences and words to reveal their opinions or to express 
their grief. They use J SSL 34! ll to show that the person has a bad character or they do 
not like him, while the hidden meaning is that angles are not good. They also resort to 
employing oll (à sie Ul aall -ha 22) to express the idea that Allah gives some people good 
things. They also utilize Ale (SS or chile ; atl cle Su, 


Table 10. Other expressions 









































Terms The Hidden Meaning 
Jl oes iae, SLA oes Madar! guch Praying to the sun as God 
EER Praying the devil to solve the problem. 
od oe d ouf y at To believe in something to protect you from the evil eye. 
93, al, Allah is nothing. 
M cel There is another God with Allah. 
oues Not to believe in destiny. 
Un isl a) glee 36) Allah gives some people good things in comparison to others. 
ee tly bl ash Se Allah is unfair with people 
Qo de dM s Je JU ede bl I did the work and Allah will complete 





Table ten presents some sentences which are used in Algerian dialects in general due to some 
beliefs which are inserted in Algerian culture through time. Some people tend to tell their 
children to hide their tooth and throw it in the morning and they should say be! jawed UG 
J) 52) Gus ihe 5 jaa 0s. Although most people know that it is wrong to teach their children 
to think in this way, some families still use such expressions, mainly illiterate people. The 
evil eye also takes an important part in the beliefs of most Algerian people. They think that 
through using expressions like osh ose (53 ua 5 024A or chic À 3, they can protect 
themselves and their children from its effect. 

Some sentences were seeded by Jewish settlers in Algerian dialects and are still used. 
These expressions were employed to insult the prophet by this small minority and Algerian 
people did not know their real meanings or the reasons that led the Jews to employ. For 
example, the expression stb 5 Aie is used in most Algerian dialects to describe two persons 
who do not leave each other, while its hidden meaning is to name our prophet and his wife. 
Even in Algerian dialects, the expression is used to insult the two persons. There are other 
expressions like Js! !! Ze or i4 sill 444le, Algerian people resort to these expressions to 
describe females who behave like men. 

Other expressions that are seeded in Algerian dialects are linked to Allah. For 
example, s! ül s is used when people refuse a gift, an invitation, or help; however, they do 
not know that they employ negation to show that Allah does not exist. Another sentence, 
which addresses the help of Allah to people as in Us CAIUS 5 (5) (Use. ONS a, is used to show 
that the person has bad luck, although the meaning is different. 

Expressions Linked to the Name of Allah 

There are many intrusive words and expressions that Algerian people tend to include 

in their daily speech. Many linguists and religious men claimed that some of these 
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expressions are dangerous since their real meanings address the name of Allah. Table 11 
gives an overview of some expressions: 


Table 11. Expressions that address the name of Allah 














Terms The Hidden Meaning 
oa to lee So Comparing the goodness of Allah to that of humans 
hy ot uo Comparing Allah to human shape 
Meu Allah is astonished of some people and their behaviour 
ré Je edle Qi 











The aim of using the first example is to show that nobody is good except Allah; however, 
Algerian people forget that the goodness of Allah cannot be compared to human goodness. 
The second examples mean that Allah cares about people by directing them; however, their 
hidden meanings address the shape of Allah. These expressions are refused by religious men 
claiming that it is polytheism. 


5. Discussion 

Through this study, the researcher wanted to provide a succinct account of some 
dangerous expressions that exist in Algerian dialects by taking Tlemcen variety as a case in 
point. The analysis reveals that these expressions can be classified as polite forms used to 
express compliments, gratitude, requests, congratulations, and greetings (Ghounane et al., 
2017). 

As answers to the research questions, most of the Algerian people are not aware of 
the connotative meanings of these expressions. They still use them in their daily 
communication as politeness strategies or as forms of insults. As such, they share positive 
attitudes towards their use. The results also demonstrated that Algerian people are aware of 
the connotative meanings of the expressions that address the name of Allah and the Prophet. 

The findings also revealed that Algerian dialects have their roots in the Arabic 
language. Most of the words were borrowed from Standard Arabic and Quran; however, 
some of these expressions were wrongly interpreted and their use results in creating new 
words with connotative meanings. 

The results also showed that most of the informants shared positives attitudes towards 
some expressions, although they are aware of their connotative meanings. They claimed that 
these terms and expressions become a part of the linguistic repertoire of the Algerian people 
and cannot be omitted. They are employed randomly. They added that it depends on the 
speaker’s intention behind the use of these expressions and not their hidden meanings. 

The results also demonstrated that some of the words were inserted in Algerian 
dialects due to the contact of Algerian people with the Jews who settled in Algeria after the 
French arrival, while other expressions were borrowed from Classical Arabic and Quran. 
However, these expressions were wrongly utilized such as & 4:4) which is employed to 
wish something good to a person; however, its real meaning is punishment. Indeed, the real 
expression is <4! 434ll, The findings revealed that most of the expressions or words, which 
are linked to religion, have connotative meanings. For example, Algerian people use the 
expression cLlà; all to express gratitude or polite request. However, the expression means that 
Allah will no longer care about the person. This is the connotative meaning of the expression, 
while people can resort to &às; & and &l jx 4l (God bless you) instead of ella; atl, 


6. The Limitations of the Study 

One of the limitations of the study is the literature review section since the researcher 
did not find sources as far as the study of connotative meanings of words and expressions 
which are found in Arabic varieties in general and Algerian dialects in particular. Another 
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limitation of the study is the corpus analysis and data collection. The researcher had to check 
the meaning of these expressions in different dialects and came across the point that not all 
these words are employed in all Algerian dialects. The corpus is limited to a small sample at 
Tlemcen town. 


7. Conclusion 

The focal point behind conducting the current research work was to shed light on the 
connotative meanings of some expressions that exist in Algerian Arabic dialects and people 
are not aware of. The findings revealed that Algerian people share positive attitudes towards 
certain words and expressions that are employed in their daily communication. Some of 
these expressions are utilized as polite forms to express gratitude, compliments, requests, 
and congratulations, while others form a part of insults. The analysis also showed that they 
are aware of the hidden meaning of some expressions, mainly those which are linked to the 
name of Allah, and still use them, claiming that it depends on the speaker's intention. The 
results also demonstrated that most of these expressions were borrowed from Standard 
Arabic and Quran, while other terms were inserted in Algerian dialects after the arrival of 
the Jews. 

This small-scaled study gives an in-depth look at a small sample which cannot 
represent all Algerian dialects. It also sheds light on a limited number of expressions, while 
Algerian dialects contain an infinite number of terms that are taken from Classical Arabic 
and modified to suit the varieties. Hence, this study can open the gateway for more 
scholarship as far as the connotative meanings of these words and sentences are concerned. 
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Methodology for Oral Didactic: Retroflex Consonants of Indo-Aryan Languages 


Vidishaa Prakaash, 
INALCO & Sorbonne-Nouvelle, France 


Abstract 

The main goal of foreign language teaching today is 'communication' thus pronunciation is 
considered a less important part of instruction. However, retroflex sounds which are a 
phonological trait shared by most Indo-Aryan languages such as Hindi, may be assimilated 
by the, Hindi as L2 learner due to influence from their L1. This paper proposes the 
application of Callamand (1981)'s methodology for teaching phonological system of French 
using favourable contexts and phonetic properties of consonants and vowels as an alternative 
method to help learners more efficiently perceive and consequently reproduce such 
phonemes. 


Introduction 

The aim of this paper is to propose a methodology for the facilitation of both perception and 
production of retroflex consonants, a pertinent trait of Indo-Aryan languages, focusing 
particularly on Hindi/Urdu phonology! ; using the methodology given by Monique 
Callamand, 1981, to teach pronunciation of French to foreign language learners. 


Consequently, this paper first discusses the important features of the Hindi language sound 
system; retroflex consonants, their features and the retroflex consonants classified as 
phonemes in Hindi and the basic idea of the methodology given by Callamand. 
Subsequently, presenting the kind of issues faced by learners with their possible justification 
and the proposed approach for tackling each of said issues that arise with retroflex 
consonants. 


Characteristics 

Hindi is language belonging to the Indo-Aryan branch of Indo-European languages, with a 
speaking population of about 615 million as their L1 and L2?. It consists of 45 phonemes 
with a one-to-one graphic-phonic correspondence, that is 38 consonants and 12 vowels each 
with their own individual graphemes.? These graphemes are part of an alpha-syllabary 
writing system where the vowel is marked on the consonant thus creating consonant-vowel 
clusters i.e. boundaries between syllables are distinctly marked between vowels. 


Example 1: Syllable Boundaries 
ata 
[a:ta:] 
flour 
[1] [ta] 
V CV 














! Henceforth, referred to as Hindi phonology 
? Hindi, ethnologue.com 


3 KACHRU, 2006 
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However, the inherent vowel, schwa (9) needs to be taken under account which a consonant 
symbol for example © (ka) will represent along with its actual consonant (k^). This needs 


to be considered in said CV clusters. However, it is lost in the word final position." 


Example 2: CV Clusters 
likhna 
/lik^*ona/ 
to write 
/l/ /kta/ /na/ 
CV CV CV 














One of the issues of working with suprasegmental phonology of the language arises due to 
its accent which is endemic each region of the Hindi speaking belt and has no distinctive 
standard variety. The internal word stress may change depending on the context, that is to 
say that the combination of words in the phrase determines its accentuation while in isolated 
words it is determined by the heaviest syllable’. Short syllable referring to (syllables ending 
in a lax, short vowel), medium (syllables ending in a tense, long vowel, or a lax, short vowel 
followed by a consonant), and heavy (others) usually the last but one bears the word stress 9. 
This internal word stress also has the ability to change the semantic values of the word itself. 
The general accentuation of the language is determined by the importance of the subject to 
the speaker instead of underlying grammar and phonetic rules. 


Retroflex consonants 

Retroflex Consonant are coronal consonants defined on the basis of their place of 
articulation, i.e. sound made when the tip of the tongue is curled back in the direction of the 
front part of the hard palate — in other words, just behind the alveolar ridge." 


Retroflex consonants, in particular retroflex stops are a recurring trait within the South Asian 
linguistic frontiers (the Indian subcontinent in particular). Such consonants occur in about 
2096 of languages in the world including many languages of the Indo-European language 
family. 


In Hindi, retroflex consonants are considered as indigenous consonants? which occurred in 
the language before the introduction of consonants drawn from perso-arabic and English 
borrowings. 


42.4.1 the inherent vowel, KACHRU, 2006 
5 Stress of heaviest syllable, SHARMA et CANEPARI, 2017 
6 Stress, KACHRU, 2006 


Abbreviations: n. noun ;m. masculine ; f. feminine ; v.verb ; inf. infinitive 


7 Defn. Dictionary of linguistics and phonetics 


8 22 consonants, KACHRU, 2006 
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Table 1: Retroflex Phonemes in Hindi 
































Grapheme | Phoneme Example 

e It! [tematr] tomato (n. m.) 
o Ih/ [tela]  bag(n. m.) 

S Id/ [dak] post (n. f.) 

© Idh/ [d'yan] attention (n. m.) 
E] It [per] tree (n. m.) 

[3 fe [ potna] to study (v. inf.) 
"T hy [gun] quality (n. m.) 
q /s/ [kast] suffering (n. m.) 














In the language, there is an opposition among retroflex consonants on two characteristics of 
articulation in particular; the voiced or voiceless nature of the consonants as well as the 
aspiration. This is particularly evident in the case of plosives where /(/ ; /d/ ; /t'/ ; /dV/ are 
four individual consonants. It is also to be noted that /s/ is in opposition to /s/ the voiceless 
unaspirated alveolar fricative instead of /3/ the voiceless palatal fricative which exists as a 
phoneme instead of /Z/ the voiced retroflex fricative. 


Table 2: Characteristics of Retroflex Consonants 


















































Voiceless | Voiced 
. Aspirated t d 
Ponve Unaspirated te dé 
Aspirated t 
Tup/Elsp Unaspirated i 
er Aspirated 
Riese Unaspirated S (3)* 
Nasal 2 SP ied n 
Unaspirated 
* palatal 


In addition, consonant clusters are a common occurrence in Hindi. They mostly belong to 
borrowings from Sanskrit and occur in initial or final positions in a word. However due to 
the existence of the inherent vowel /ə/ they are not graphically different from CV clusters. 


Approach of Favourable Contexts, 1981 

Monique Callamand, 1981 proposed a methodology for the teachers of French as a foreign 
language, on teaching pronunciation as it is often one of the parts of the language given less 
attention than other aspects. It aims to facilitate and systemise the teaching of pertinent 
sounds of the language using inherent characteristic relations between vowels and 
consonants?. 


This work follows two preceding studies by P. Delattre on French vowels that suggests 
modification of certain articulatory traits, or acoustic traits as the basis of phonetic correction 
and her own study on traits of descriptive phonetics in pedagogy ^ concentrates on three 
operational traits of these phonemes on three different planes, namely: 


? (transl.) les relations vocaliques et consonantiques 


10 As cited by Callamand, ch. 3 tableaux de relations vocaliques 
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- Articulation : the degree of labialization 

- Motor: the tenseness or tensing 

- Acoustic : the acuteness or sharpness 
Unlike, verbo-tonal methodology which prescribes utilisation of an ideal, standardised 
register of the language with a regular intonation, and a flow slower than that of natural flow 
of conversation; this methodology encourages variation of speech, intonation and prosodic 
features. Since said prosodic features have semantic values in the language which may go 
overlooked otherwise. The following tables classify the phonological system of French into 
2 separate sets depending on their acoustic trait of acuteness (characterised by an F2 higher 
than 1800Hz) or graveness (characterised by an F2 lower than 1200Hz) which are further 
categorised on the basis of their articulatory traits of labialisation (also known as rounding) 
and tenseness. 


Table 3 : Table of Vocalic Relations (Acute) 
no labialization (Degree of labialization) labial 
(L^) <—_—————$ > (L0) 





tense i 

(T+ y 
e Ø 
9 
€ œ 
č & 

(T-) : 

lax 











Table 4 : Table of Vocalic Relation (Grave) 





u 
tense labial 
(T+) (L+) 
o 6 
a 
9 a 
(T-) (L-) 
lax less labial 











Similarly, the approach distinguishes consonantal relations on the basis of the acoustic trait 
acuteness which is linked to the front-ness, neutral which is linked to the back-ness of 
consonants and graveness. It then further subdivides them on the labialization as well as 
tenseness. 
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Table 5 : Table of Consonant Relations 





Tense 














Acute Grave Neutral 
(T+) 
Non- Labial (neither acute 
Non-Labial Labial | Labial nor grave 
L) 4—————9 LH (L5) < (LH) not labial) 
t p k 
S jJ f 
d b g 
Z ki v 
n 
l m R 
(T-) 
Lax 1 : 2" 

















Possible Explanations for Interference 

The Common European Framework of Reference for Languages! is a set of guidelines 
proposed by the Council of Europe in 2001 to learners of European languages. It divides 
learners according to their competencies in various aspects of the language into 6 levels, as 
well as provide detailed guidelines to teachers on how to approach teaching parts of the 
language at each level, as well as evaluation. However, with other languages in particular, 
ones such as Hindi, there exists no standardised frame of reference for the division of 
competencies into levels for teaching Hindi as a foreign language. This translates to an 
arbitrary division of competency as well as no specific approach to aspects of the language. 
As mentioned earlier, the lack of a distinctive standard variety contributes to discrepancy in 
teaching of parts such as pronunciation. However, it may be considered an advantage since 
Callamand's methodology calls for a non-standardised, varied register and variety in the 
classroom setting. 


For francophone learners, the most common challenge when to comes to pronunciation is, 
said retroflex consonants. This problem may be justified by one of two pertinent theories, 
the Lexical Bias Effect, Ganong 1980 and its more recent counterpart, the Perceptual 
Assimilation Model, Best 1991. 


"Linguistic context may aid or bias the identification of speech "'? infers to the fact that 
perception of phonemes i.e. phonetic categorisation of sounds is dependent on the L1! of 
its perceiver. Thus, for a learner of Hindi with L1 as French the continuum shifts towards 
the alveolar consonants having the same phonetic properties; they exist as phonemes in the 
language. Similarly, “the phonetic details of the L1 are ingrained into the production pattern 
of adult speakers. "^ Such as the case of the Voice onset time of voiced and voiceless 
occlusive consonants. The influence of this pattern on the phonology of the L2 is what is 
known as the accent of the speaker. In this case, the speaker is unable to produce L2 with 


11 also known as CEFR or CECRL 

? Ganong, 1980 

13 Native Language, Concept of L1, L2 
14 Best, 1991 
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proper phonetic details which may be considered an interference, only if it creates a 
hinderance in communication. 


Proposed Methodology 

All phonemes exist in opposition to each other, in Hindi the property that opposes two 
phonemes is often the aspiration (aspirated or unaspirated), a trait non-existent among 
individual French phonemes; the closest trait to aspiration being a glottal stop [?] which is 
not in fact a trait or phoneme but an emphatic stress marker. Among francophone learners 
of Hindi, there is also a systematic assimilation of retroflex sounds as their alveolar 
counterparts from French. Thus, the juxtaposition of traits of Hindi consonants on the table 
of French consonant relations, we are able to determine the traits of retroflex consonants to 
be reinforced, among the learners to be better able to perceive and consequently produce 
these consonants. 


Table 6 : Hindi phono Logial Chart 


Unaspirated 
Aspirated 
Unaspirated 
Aspirated 


Voiceless 





Plosive 





Voiced 








Voiceless | (Unaspirated) 


Fricative 





Voiced (Unaspirated) 



































; Unaspirated 
Tap/Flap (Voiced) Aspirated 
Nasal (Voiced) | (Unaspirated) 
Approximant | (Voiced) | (Unaspirated) 
grave acute ? acute neutral 
(L+) (L°) ? (L+) *affricate 


The underlined (in bold) consonants are the common consonants of both phonological 
systems. Using the properties of both systems it can be hypothesised that: 


e Consonants with a place of articulation in the front such as labial consonants, may 
be considered grave. 

e Consonants with a place of articulation in the back such as velar, uvular, and glottal 
consonants may be considered neutral. 

e Consonants with a place of articulation in the middle of the mouth such as alveolar, 
palatal, and retroflex consonants may be considered acute. 

e Voiceless consonants may be considered tense 

e and voiced consonants in opposition, thus being lax consonants. 


Thus, the general trait of retroflex consonants is acute with labialization more than alveolar 


because in acute phonemes acuteness is directly proportional to labialization A+ = L+ P and 
they can be defined in this system through this trait. 


15 Callamand, 1981, Relations vocaliques , p.91 
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Table 7 : Table of Consonant Relations: Hindi (Proposed) 



























































Tense | Grave Acute 
(T+) (A9) (A) | (A+) | (A++) Neutral 
«————————— 
p^ th t t kh 
p t t t kK |} q/? 
f S s f x |h f 
bh dh d d” gh 
b d d, ds g 
v z 3 y fi 
ch {t 
f t 
m n n n 1 
(T-) v l j 
°) L- (L4) 
Lax 4————————— 











Degree of labialization 


It is however, important to note that [j] despite being a phoneme in both languages is not 
considered since the consonant [j] in French is a semi vowel with labialization [j"] which is 
slightly different than that found in Hindi. The traits to be reinforced for the retroflex 
consonants are the following: 





[t — [C]& [d] - [d^] 

Generally, [t] is in opposition to [d] since they may be distinguished 
by their voicing (voiced or voiceless). However, in Hindi [t] is in opposition with [(^] and 
[d] in opposition with [d^], on the basis of the aspiration. This is supported by the fact that 
the graphemes for these pairs resemble each other.! (applicable only for [t] — [t^]) Each pair 
of opposing phonemes are perceived as one corresponding alveolar plosives [t] (voiceless) 
& [d] (voiced). 

Traits to be reinforced : 
- contrast between alveolar and retroflex (Articulator + 
Labialization) 
- acuteness 
- aspiration 
- tension (voicing) 





d- h] 
This pair of phonemes is interesting since the French phoneme ‘R’ has multiple 
realisations varying on dialect, variety and position in the word. 

‘French has one rhotic, whose production varies considerably among 
speakers and phonetic contexts. The speaker presented here uses a uvular 
fricative [g] that is sometimes reduced to an approximant [g], particularly 
in final position; it may also be devoiced, and can be reduced to zero in 


16 See Table 1: Retroflex phonemes in Hindi 
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some word-final positions. For other speakers, a uvular trill [R] is also 
fairly common, and an apical trill [r] occurs in some dialects. "7 
Thus, the perception of this retroflex consonant pair depends on the individual learner 
however perception of aspiration is an issue similar to [t] — [t"]& [d] — [d^]. 
Traits to be reinforced: 
- rhoticity (the particularity of ‘R’ in Hindi vs. French) 
- acuteness 
- aspiration 
- tension (voicing) 


[s] 


As mentioned earlier [s] is in opposition to [s] the voiceless unaspirated alveolar 
fricative instead of [3] the voiceless palatal fricative which exists as a phoneme instead of 
[z] the voiced retroflex fricative. In addition, [8] as a phoneme is only realised by which in- 
depth knowledge of Sanskrit. The general native speaking population is unable to distinguish 
between the retroflex [s] and the voiceless post-alveolar fricative!? [f]. Moreover, 
uneducated speakers, and educated speakers from the Eastern Hindi region do not distinguish 
among the [s], [f] & [s] and thus realise only one [s] phoneme.!” 

Traits to be reinforced : 

- contrast with [s] (articulator) 
- acuteness 





[n] 
RE This retroflex consonant is found mostly in borrowings from Sanskrit ‘However, the 
nasal consonants [n], [n], [n] are distinctive only in select number of words in clusters. They 
do not contrast in all positions and all environments with the dental(alveolar) [n]. "? Hence, 
it is often indistinguishable even to native speakers. 
Traits to be reinforced : 
- contrast with [n] (articulator) 


Application 

To facilitate perception, the graphic-phonic relationship should be reinforced, since it helps 
the learner associate a grapheme to the sound. Moreover, basic exercises such as reading, 
explanation and repetition are encouraged. 


An exercise on minimal pairs of not just the retroflex consonants in opposition but also the 
alveolar consonants provide the learner a lexis to be able to distinguish the consonants from 
each other. For example, this table illustrates the lexis that may be used to distinguish 
between any two retroflex consonants or alveolar consonants. 


E Fougeron, Smith, 1993 


15 palatal sibilant, acc. to Kachru 2006 
1? Kachru, 2006 
?? 2.4.2 Pronunciation and script, Hindi, Kachru 2006 
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Example 3 : Minimal Pairs 





























Opposition 
Between Examples 

eTe ATA 

[] | [t] Ital/ /thal/ 
to postpone, (v. stem) platter (n. m.) 

ete at 

[t] [t] /tal/ /tal/ 
to postpone, (v. stem) rhythm (n. f.) 

ATA eret 

[^] | [d^] /thal/ /qtal/ 
platter (n. m.) shield (n. f.) 

STA ert 

[d] | [d*] /dal/ /d^al/ 
branch (n. f.) shield (n. f.) 

STA «ret 

[d] | Id] Idal/ /dal/ 
branch (n. f.) lentils (n. f.) 











The usage of this exercise to distinguish between the retroflex and alveolar consonants like 
[s]&[s] helps minimise the assimilation of these phonemes into the closest sound available 
in the learner’s phonological system. 


Similarly, for the traits needed to be reinforced prosodic markers may be used to facilitate 
both perception and production, so the suggested applications or general exercises are: 


e To produce a Laxer Consonant (T+ — T-) 
- The consonant's position in the word should be either at the end 
or between two vowels 
- The context of the words should have a descending intonation 


e To produce a Tenser Consonant (T- — T+) 
- A consistent high intonation should be used such as exclamation 
- The consonant’s position in the word should be in the beginning 
of the word 
- Possibly a CV cluster with front vowels like [i] & [e] 


e To produce an Acuter Consonant (A- — A+) 
- A consistent high intonation should be used such as exclamation 
- The consonant’s position in the word should be in the beginning 
of the word 
- Possibly a CV cluster with front vowels like [i] & [e] 


e To produce a Graver Consonant (A+ — A?) 
- The context of the words should have a descending intonation 


Abbreviations: 


n. noun ; m. masculine f. feminine H v. verb 
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- Possibly a CV cluster with back vowels like [u] & [o]. 


Example 
In a classroom setting when working on the perceptual differences between the alveolar [t^] 
& the retroflex [tł], explanation on the place of articulation (alveolar and retroflex) and 
articulators (tongue tip and tongue blade) using hyper-articulation and minimal amount of 
phonetic meta language may aid the learner better perceive and thus better produce these 
phonemes. 


Therefore, an example such as /(^ik hze/ “thik hai" meaning “okay” or “it’s good" would be 
given to the leaners since the two consonants differ on acuteness (as given in the table below) 
and this example follows the suggestions stipulated earlier to produce an acuter consonant. 
Moreover, the utterance has semantic value and a referential function in everyday 
conversation which provides not just an advanced but also a basic level learner a common 
utterance that may help them perceive the difference. 


Example 4 : Difference in Operational Traits of [t"] & [t^] 


| w. 


Further Study 


Pronunciation, like any other aspect of language teaching requires variation in its 
methodology as well as pedagogy. Therefore, this proposed methodology aims to use the 
inherent characteristics of these vowels and consonants to create a facilitative context for the 
learner to be able to perceive and consequently produce retroflex consonants. It does 
however require an application-based study to better understand the utility of this approach 
in a homogenous or heterogenous classroom setting. In such a classroom setting this might 
be just one of the methods used to aid learners. After all the main objective of language 
teaching is for the learners to communicate. 
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